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IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being ite editor end proprietor Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Ohurches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Asyociation of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘“‘Taz Company oF 
Tux Pactrio’’—an Incorporated Oompany. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, A. L. Yan Blarcom, Joseph 


Hutchingon. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscr’ption, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tax Pacirio, No.7 
| Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send ae card 
to Tus Pactric at once. 
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THOU COMEST FIRST. 
‘' My soul thirsteth for God.” 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


Of all the love the world contains, 
The hearts for which I thirst, 

Greater my sacred love for thee, 
O Lord, thou comest first! 


Of all the words of tenderness, 
The thoughts for which I thirst, 
No word can take the place of thine; 
O Lord, thou comest first! 


Of all the strength I so admire, 
The power for which I thirst, 

Safe in thine everlasting arms, 
O Lord, thou comest first! 


Of all the joys which fill my soul, 
The smiles for which I thirst, 

Far sweeter is thy peace divine; 
O Lord, thou comest first! 


Of all the sorrows I have known 
Through life’s long, fevered thirst, 

What pain or sorrow €quals thine? 
O Lord, thou comest first! 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


My last letter was written in midsum- 
mer. I am writing the present one tn 
midwinter. Like the sunny slope of 
the Pacific, Japan (or at least this part 
of the empire) does not present at this 
season any violent contrast to the warm- 
er months. Patches of green grass re- 
lieve the more somber tints of the land- 
scape, and a few hardy flowers are in full 
bloom. We have had no snow, and at 
noonday in fine weather the people sit 
in the sun for warmth. I wonder if a 
great stretch of crisp, sparkling snow, 
fringed with evergreens, would seem as 
beautiful to me now as it once did. 
What a happy circumstance it is that 
human beings are so constituted they 
can easily adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions of life in the place they must call 
home ! 

Although the natural world around us 
appears to be very much the same as it 
was six months ago, yet among the peo- 
ple things are quite different. The old 
tranquillity is gone,and political agitation 
disturbs all classes of society. Japan is 
approaching a crisis in her history, and 
the most important event since the Res- 
toration is about to take place—that of 
giving the nation a constitutional form 
of government, and permitting the peo- 
ple to have a voice in the management 
of the affairs of state. The promise of 
last February is soon to become an ac- 
complished fact. The enfranchisement 
of a people accustomed for centuries to 
being ruled despotically is a tremendous 
experiment, the results of which we are 
all watching with intense anxiety. Will 
they rise equal tothe occasion and prove 
worthy of the trust to be reposed ia 
them? Will they walk calmly and wise- 
ly, and in just and righteous ways seek 
to promote the peace and prosperity of 
the nation, or will they take counsel of 
their conceit and inexperience and pre- 
cipitate a revolution upon the country? 


The old, experienced statesmen feel 
the gravity of the situation, and are en- 
deavoring to move with caution and dis- 
cretion; but there is a young, willful ele- 
ment that is seeking to take matters in- 
to its own hands, and force the Govern- 
ment into extreme measures and dan- 
gerous situations, The aim of the soshz, 
or “young bloods” of the country, seems 
to be toerule or to destroy. Where they 
cannot bend an officer of high rank to 
suit their purposes, they clamor for his 
removal, even resorting to such desper- 
ate deeds as assassination to accomplish 
their purposes, It is a most perplexing 
thing to understand why, in a country 
where filial duties are so strongly insisted 
upon and extolled by writers and public 
speakers, that there should be, after all 
on the part of the young so little true 
respect and veneration for their elders 
and those placed above them in author- 
ity. In schools it is a very common oc- 
currence for scholars to demand the 
resignation of a teacher, and dictate the 
course of study and methods of teaching. 
Young men are pushed into places of re- 
sponsibility and prominence when scarce- 
ly more than mere boys, the “gray- 
beards” meekly retiring to the back- 
ground, and evidently contented with 
the condition of affairs, The saddest 
feature of it all is that not one of these 
beardless youths seem to have a shadow 
of a doubt of his entire fitness to ably 
discharge the gravest duties of life, or to 
hold the most important positions in the 
realm; and so “fools rush in where ap- 
gels fear totread.” One of the leading 
English journals here bas recently said: 
“The rising generation must learn that 
practical experience ccunts for every- 
thing, untried theory for little or nothing, 
in the administration of state affairs, and 
that the safest course for the country is 
to place its trust in those who have 
shown themselves worthy of it.” 

The nation, in a gocd sense, is in its 
second childhood, the youth of its new 
life; so this error of judgment, we hope, 
will pass away with its immaturity. 


While the question of treaty revision, 
also, is still pending, the currents of pub- 
lic opinion must remain in their present 
condition. ‘The Conservatives, 


taking advantage of the situation, are 
again Outspoken in their denunciations 
of foreigners, and are noisily demanding 
to haVe a partial restoration, at least, of 
old-time manners and customs. Their 
invectives are directed especially against 
the education of woman, and of her ele- 
vation to a higher position in society than 
has ever before been accorded to her. 
Girls’ schools have been the subjects of 
many slanderous articles which from 
time to time have appeared in the news- 
papers of different cities, and are provok- 
ing a great deal of discussion. If the 
nation were only wise enouzh to realize 
that the true Christian culture of tke 
women of the land is one of the strong- 
est pillars of Japan’s future prosperity | 
But prejudice dies hard. Patriotism is 
a passion with these people, but through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
there is no class more truly loyal, more 
eager to give their best and noblest ef- 
forts to their country, than is the risinz 
generation of girls. We often feel com- 
pelled to say to them, Your highest as. 
piration should be to fit yourselves for 
devoted service to the Master—your 
motto, ‘Christ for the world;” then, as 
as the greater includes the less, you will 
be blessings wherever God in his provi- 
dence may place you, in this land or in 
any other land. Perhaps during these 
troublous times mission work has not 
been so fruitful of results as formerly, 
but most of our Christians remain our 
firm friends and adherents. Encouraged 
by their steadfastness, we can calmly bide 
our time until, as we trust, quietness and 
tranquillity will again rest upon this fair 
land that we pray may soon become the 
dwelling-place of righteousness. 

Other causes, though of a temporary 
nature, are at work to prevent a speedy 
consummation of our dearest hopes. 

Another defender of Buddhism has 
appeared in the field, a far more formid- 
able opponent to the truth than Colonel 
Olcott was, whocame as an unknown ad- 
venturer ; and as he insisted upon being 
paid handsomely in advance before mak- 
ing public speeches the Japanese soon 
learned that his coming was simply a 
money-making enterprise. But Sir Ed- 
win Arnold has a high reputation and 
fine position behind him to give impress- 
iveness to all he says, He extols Bud- 
dhism and endeavors to throw a halo of 
romance around it, and although he 
inconsistently uses such expressions as 
‘we Christians,” his words being taken 
up by the press and scattered widely, 
and made the most of by jubilant priests, 
are having considerable effect in strength- 
ening the opinions of the unbelieving 
multitudes, and removing the sense of 
shame with which educated young peo- 
ple of late years have spoken of heathen- 
ism, We missionaries are quietly wait- 
ing for this to pass away, as many other 
things of similar nature have done be- 
fore. When we are pressed by the 
Japanese to express our views on this 
subject we simply say: “The condition of 
India and China to-day, and Japan as it 
was, proves whether Buddhism is a faith 
that purifies and ennobles a nation. 
What has the ‘Light of Asia’ done for 
Asia? ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ ” 

The Mikado’s birthday came this year 
onSunday. As this and New Year’s are 
their greatest festivals, we feared there 
would be a diminution in the attendance 


at the various churche3; but such was 


not the case, and the day was spent by 
the believers as the Sabbath of the Lord 
and sacred to his service. Christmas 
was also observed this year more as a 
holy day than ever before. The festivi- 
ties took place on the 24th, and on the 
25th a large union service of the five 
Congregational churches of Osaka was 
held atthe Y. M. C. A. hall to commem- 
orate the great event of the birth of Christ. 
We are pleased to see them growing in 
reverence, as naturally they have so little 
of it. ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY, 


January, 1889. 


CONGREUATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


SANTA Cruz, Feb, 17, 1890. 

DEAR PaciFic: What’s going to hap- 
pen? Eighteen signed the pledge at the 
Mariner’s church, Tueseay evening, at 
the temperance meeting when the Oak- 
land Quartette came over to help Chap- 
lain Rowell. When one of them came 
to Christ the next night, the good Chap- 
lain was in readiness to meet his old 
friend Roy at the club and sing _hallelu- 
jah. The First church prayer-meeting 
discussed missions, and though they 
promised to attend to that subject once 
a month, it was so interesting they de- 
termined to take it up again next meet- 
ing, limiting each member to five min- 
utes—this after Brother Cruzan had 
stirred the Monday Club with his keen 
paper on city missions. Oh, if our 
churches would all take hold together to | 
try the old gospel as never before in the 
problems of the great city, there would 
be work for the club, and all our socie- 
ties would be stronger. Putting inf the 
gospel plough to the beam and broad- 
casting the truth, is the secret of salva- 


| 


| 


tion. Salvation is life. Life includes 
fellowship, love, joy, peace, all the 
fruits of the Spirit, If our club wants a 
rich subject which will enrich all our 
other work in this great State, let it get 
a many-sided look at the needs of San 
Francisco, and then pray and work for 
the “showers of blessing.” In our view 
the richest fruitage of the meeting at 
Green-street church was the spontaneous 
call and cordial vote for another meet- 
ing as soon as the Executive Committee 
can easily arrange it. 

Toat was a good supper the friends 
gave us, and we all say Amen to Mrs. 
Cooper’s graceful compliments’ to 
woman’s part in the work. Her written 
words were worth the publicity they will 
receive. The Kindergarten idea takes, 
for it is a heavenly conception of life. 
Earth is but our Father’s kindergarten, 
where he teaches us by obj2ct lessons the 
beauty of living as a King’s children ought. 
Our club President acts as if he would 
willingly lead in all the King’s business 
we lay out for him, and make the club 
a terror to evil doers, and a vanguard of 
of the saints, Let us use him and erjoy 
him. The Committee resolutions speak 
for themselves. Now, let us all have a 
California edition of the “acts of the 
apostles” by carrying them out. The 
Roy-al speech of the welcome from the 
American Missionary Association was 
alone worth our coming togetber. Brother 
Rowell’s music and well-earned panegy- 
ric were an unexpected and grateful sur- 
prise. 

If you want to know why this veteran 
sails into his work so, goto his church 
and see the most beautiful pulpit on the 
Pacific Coast. We did not test Brother 
Frear’s knowledge of the work by suffi- 
cient questions. He was more ready to 
answer than we to ask. | 

If that boy preacher Harrison from 
Santa Rosa could make us all smile so 
in his painful interest for our burdened 
friends at Santa Rosa, what joy will be 
his and ours, too, when the Doctor’s 
medicine takes effect, and we enter the 
new temple to arise in that beautiful 
city, and have three whole days of heav- 
enly fellowship! Our Sonoma county 
boy would bea stalwart man in Michi- 
gan—he is here. Dr. McLean’s forci- 
ble plea that we house our Congregation- 
al crops in California, even if we increase 
seven per cent. interest upon our benev- 
olent investment, will bear the writing 
out that we ask of him. Our only sor- 
row was the detention of Dr. Barrows’; 
our comfort is it will give us an excuse 
to ask him for a whole evening on the 
Congregational Union. 

We hoped to see the ocean glisten in 
the sunshine by beautiful Santa Cruz, 
and to face one of the crowded audi- 
ences Brother Willett draws on bright 
Sundays ; but it rained. Yet we be- 
lieve this generous church, even while 
building their new temple, will make up 
its quota of the four thousand dollars, 
The Cheerful Workers have taken a gen- 
erous contract on hand, and you will 
hear good news of its accomplishment 
for the Union, Pastor Willett has not 
only genius for pulpit effectiveness, but 
leads in his Sunday-school work. The 
old feeling comes back to us which 
flooded us the happy decades: “How 
can a man be anything but a pastor? ” 

Soquel gave a good audience and a 
fair collection for a dark night with 
muddy roads. They promise more yet 
this evening, when they study the prob- 
lem if life can be worth living at forty 
degrees below zero. I am impressed, as 
I study this field with its devoted Pas- 
tor Palmer, what a help in all our rural 
work, where our cburches are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the souls of a neighbor- 
hood, a wise and faithful evangelist 
would be! Our Eastern friends increas- 
ingly profit by such a helper. He no 
more dishonors a settled pastor than a 
harvester does the foreman of a profit- 
able ranch. They cost—yes; so did 
redemption. But since John iii: 16 is 
true, it follows that nothing isso costly 
as to neglect any good opportunity to 
press the old, old story on the hearts of 
men. Oh, brethren on the watered 
fields, almost buried away in snow-filled 
gulches, amid real estate booms which 
steal men’s hearts, and in the thick of 
battle in the great city—let us pray fora 
fruitful year for Him who agonized in 
Gethsemane! Epwin S. WILLIAMs, 


Dr. Schodde says that the Lutheran 
Church has parochial schools in which 
are from 150,000 tO 200,000 pupils, 
and the recent laws passed in some 
States putting such schools under State 
inspection, and requiring primary in- 
struction to be in English, will be 
strongly opposed. _ 

It has been said that forty Swedish 
“mission” churches have become asso- 
ciated with the Congregationalists in 
the United States. Eighty have a union 
‘among themselves, and their leaders dis- 
incline ro respond to our overtures, and 
one hundred are still unallied. 


The Roman Catholics in the Puritan 
city of Hartford, Con., numbered 19,- 
209 out of a total population of 48,179. 


‘The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOIFTIU. 


PRESIDEN T—Miss Lacy M. Fay, gor Sutter street, San 


Francisco. 

VICE- J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C 
Pond, M i he Parker, Mrs. W. H. Scudder, Mrs 
Cc. 8. Richa 

RECORDING S.S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. 

Home SEcRETARIES—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. 

FoREIGN SECRETARY—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 


ak ow ig RER—Mrs. R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oak- 


Aup1TorR—E., P. Flint, Esq. 


NOTICE. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Young Ladies’ Branch, W, B. M. P., 
will be held at the Bethany Congrega- 
tional church, Bartlett street, near Twen- 
ty-fifth, on Saturday, February 15, 1890, 
at 2:30 P, M. Amy KERRELL, 

Recording Secretary. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE HOME 
FIELD. 


The following letters have been re- 
ceived since January 1st by one of our 
Home Secretaries, and show that the 
good work is being pushed in some di- 
rections. We should like to hear from 
every society included in our organiza- 
tion the same report, 


“SAN JOSE. 

“It was thought that we should not 
promise more than last year. But we 
shall most assuredly look to the fifty dol- 
lars—long for it, pray for it, work for 
it! There is so much need of the mon- 
ey, and such encouragement in the us- 
ing in this way, and in these glorious 
times !” 

Here are words that have the “true 
ring” from a lady over eighty years old: 
*‘As soon as the weather is settled, and 
traveling is so that I can get out, I will 
see what I can do. I know a good 
many of our ladies are not interested in 
missions, but I° will try and see every 
lady member of our church, and talk 
with them. I think I can raise twenty 
dlls. 1 would give that amount my- 
self if I were able !” 

In one of our San Francisco churches 
there is a Sunday-school. In this Sun- 
day-school there is a teacher who, in her 
enthusiasm for foreign missions, has or- 
ganized her class into a mission band. 
She writes as follows: “I am making lit- 
tle self-denial bags for my little girls, 
and we are going to try to get enough 
for a scholarship in India. [$15] I 
suppose it will = us a long time to do 
this, but we hope to accomplish it. I 
would like to do more to help the work 
there, but there is one thing I can do, 
and that is pray for it.” 

“ONTARIO, Cal., Jan. 30, 1890. 

“The ladies of the Bethel Congrega- 
tional church, Ontario, knock for ad- 
mission as an auxiliary to the Woman’s 
Board. We organized the last of June. 
It is but very little that we send you at 
this time, but please accept it—-six dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Hope our contribu- 
tions will be larger in the future. Mrs. 
H. T. Rose is our Secretary, Mrs. H. A. 
Morse Treasurer, The Vice-President 
we have not as yet; I am doing what I 
can as President. 

“We came to this church a little more 
than one year ago, to find only seven- 
teen members, an unfinished church, 
and a church debt of $3,000. We have 
finished our. church and have canceled 
one-half the debt, which has called for 
greater effort than I have ever witnessed 
made by a church before. Our mem- 
bership has increased to fifty-two, and 
last Sabbath we took our first collection 
for the American Board, which we hope 
is to amount to $140. Our ladies are 
also connected with the Home Mission- 
ary Society—have sent them seven dollars 
and fifty cents. A small band, usually 
numbering eight or nine, at our meet- 
ings; but we hope to interest others and 
thus grow. Any help you can give us 
will be very acceptable.” 


FROM OUR PRESIDENT, 


“Reports of the Pacific Board for 
1889-90 have been mailed to the auxil- 
iaries, and it will be apparent to those 
who read them that although our abso- 
lute pledges to the American Board were 
fulfilled, we did not succeed in advanc- 
ing to $5,000, which we reasonably hop- 
ed would be possible. In fact, we re- 
ceived less money during that time than 
came to our treasury during the previous 
twelve months, and without the surplus 
with which the last fiscal year was be- 
gun we could not this fall have met our 
obligations. It is hoped that this state- 
ment of facts will inspire the auxiliaries 
to renewed fidelity during the current 
year, whose months are fast slipping by, 
and that we can record at least $5,000 
—sent into the field when we gather for 
an anniversary next October. ‘There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth.’” 

L. M. F. 
| FROM MILLS COLLEGE. 

“The Tolman Band was organized 
September 17, 187 3, and is the oldest 


Mills, who was elected President at the 
first meeting, has been re-elected at ev- 
ery annual meeting since. 

“The membership last year numbered 
one hundred and ninety-eight, and seven 
hundred and fifteen dollars was given 
by the members. 

“The Band is undenominational, as 
the students come from many different 
churches, and the money is distributed 
to various worthy causes. 

“TLast year we contributed to the Un- 
ion Board, N, Y., to the Woman’s Occi- 
dental Board, the Woman’s Board of 
Pacific and the Woman’s 
Board of San Francisco. Also to two 
Chinese schools in San Francisco, to the 
Margaret Williamson Hospital in Shang- 


China. We have also given to the Bal- 
ticotta College, Ceylon, for the educa- 
tion of a young man for the ministry, 
and to the Ramabai School for child 
widows, and to two Bible readers in In- 
dia. Also to the girls’ school in Tokio, 
Japan, to the school for Alaska Indians 
and to the aid of three home mission- 
ary churches in California. 
“Two of the teachers and five of the 
students of Mills College are now at 
work as missionaries in China, India 
and Siam. Literally we have sown be- 
side all waters, and from the work that 
is being done we believe that God has 
blessed our endeavors to spread his gos 
pel. Very respectfully, 
“MABEL T. GRAY, 
Secretary. 


— 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


We went to Bethany church for this 
February meeting of the Branch, The 
keynote of the afternoon was ‘‘Consecra- 
tion.” Our Scripture lesson was from 
Solomon’s song, Christ’s call to his bride : 
“Arise, my love, my fair one, come 
away!” Also the description in Reve- 
lations of the “bride-souls” who listen to 
the call and “follow the Lamb whitherso-. 
ever he goetb,” are without marks of the 
world upon them, but have their ‘tFath- 
er’s name written in their foreheads.” 
Is not entire self-surrender the secret of 
all true missionary work? for then “‘it is 
not that we work for Christ, but that he 
works in us of his good pleasure.”’ 

Miss Gunnison writes again from 
Matsuyama, and tells us among other 
things that the young man she wrote 
about some time ago, who doubted the 
miracles, now accepts and believes them, 
but has not yet yielded himself to Christ, 
He was tenderly brought to the throne 
of grace with five unsaved girls in Miss 
Gunnison’s school. We believe that 
while the petitioner was yet speaking she 
wag heard, and the prayer answered in 
far-off Japan—far to us, but “within 
speaking distance of heaven,”’ 

As the story, “Measuring-rod,” was 
read perhaps each of us saw her own | 
likeness among the group by the rod, 
and, inwardly measuring it by the pat- 


whole form that God has shown. 

We heard from our loved Miss Per- 
kins through extracts from personal let- 
ters. Amusing, but sad and expressive 
of the condition many heathen women 
are in, was the reply of one to a mission- 
ary in the Madura mission: “What is 
the use of your telling us all about these 
things? We don’t know how to do any- 
thing but eat.” Let us look upon a 
brighter picture Miss Perkins gives us : 
A woman we will call K was first touched 
by hearing the hymn sung, “Let the 
Saviour in” ; she was visited by a teacher 
and Bible woman. One day K’s hus- 
band brought home another wife with 
children ; her heart was broken and she 
was ready to let the Saviour in. AIl- 
though K is most unkindly treated by 
the second wife, and is obliged to do the 
work for both families, yet when reviled 
she reviles not again, but goes to the 
kitchen to pray, not even daring to 
kneel. Her neighbors wonder how she 
can be so happy with such trials; “But,” 
to use Miss Perkins’ words, ‘she has the 
fellowship of the Spirit—hbis witness and 
seal. Her face was an inspiration to 
me ; the peace of Christ seemed stamped 
upon it,” 

We were glad to welcome to our 
Branch meeting Miss Crosby, who gave 
us a few glimpses of Micronesian life, 
She told us of an earnest Christian 
woman who, after her conversion, was so 
full of desire to have others of her race 
know of Jesus and his love that she 
started for another island on a perilous 
voyage, “knowing nothing but Jesus and 
him crucified.” She could not read— | 
only knew what the helper had taught 
her—but was one of the weak things 
that God uses to confound the things 
that are mighty. Truly, these facts con- 
vince that God has his chosen ones in 


been planted. 


among the boys in Kusaie, Miss Crosby | 
set before those present the urgent need 
of missionaries in Micronesia, and asked 
all to pray for that field. 


Methodist | . 


hai and to the Famine Relief Fund in} 


tern, discovered the house being built |. 
for Christ was not according to the -deeper as the months roll by, and hearty 


every dark land where the gospel has 
After giving some account of the work | 


present surroundings, and follow him 
to those islands that need witnesses 
for Jesus, “hearken, O daughter, and 
consider, and incline thine ear; forget 
also thine own people and thy father’s 
house ; so shall the King greatly desire 
thy beauty.” Are you counting the cost ? 
“Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” 


ANNUAL REPORT KING'S DAvGu- 
TERS. 


HOSPITAL CIRCLE OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


‘How far that little candle throws its beams, 
So shines a gocd deedina naughty world.’’ 

Like Father Time, who has opened the 
leaves of another year, we havé opened 
to a new page, whereon will be written 
the deeds of the fourth year of this cir- 
cle ; but before we go forward to a new 
year, let us review the past twelve 
months and see what has been accom- 
plished. 

This is our third anniversary, and we 
have every reason to feel gratified at the 
success of our undertakings. 

Our membership is filled, and we have 
six honoraries ; and if there are any here 
who wish to become members, we will 
be glad to receive them, the dues for all 
being 25 cents monthly. 

There have been several applications 
for aid for individual cases; so we have 
not confined our work to the hospital, 
though we have held ourselves in readi- 
ness to assist them whenever needed. 

We have had forty-one meetings and 
five evening receptions—at the homes of 
our members. 

We donated a new overcoat and a 
pair of gloves to a worthy young man, 
who had beena great sufferer from in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

To a little boy, the child of a mis- 
sionary to China, twelve garments. 

To a four year old girl, twelve gar- 
ments. 

We made fifty-two garments for the 
“Good Templars’ Home for Orphans” 
at Vallejo, i material being furnished 
by the Ho 

Made for \be “Children’s Hospital, 
San Francisco, ninety-one garments. 

Box for poor family at Grass Valley, 
containing twenty-seven garments. 

Total number of garments donated 
for the year, 196. 

At the Easter offering at Plymouth 
church, our barrel yielded $10. 50; and 
on Christmas day one poor family was. 
made happier by the Coaayies of a 
Christmas dinner. 

The meetings have been well attended, 
and harmony has reigned supreme. 

Considering the trips into the country 
during vacations, and that one of our 
number was East half the year, and an- 
other has gone tothe isles beyond the 
sea, for a few months, we feel that the 
result of our year’s work is satisfactory. 

Surely, the friendships aré growing 


and sincere are the good wishes, when- 
ever one of the ten takes a journey, 
whether over land or sea, of on the 
journey of life. 

We have had several Seiisibus, some 
for the benefit of others, and not a few 
for ourselves, and we wish ou ur friends 
to know we have not been™ orgetful of 
the kindness shown us, and that we have 
appreciated it all, and wish to extend our 
sincere thanks to the donors. _ 

The cash account is as follows: 


Brought forward from 1888..... ,..- $12 20 
Received from dues.........-... 44:75 
Received from donations........ 6 50 
Cash received for 1889...... ,..- $63 45 
Balance in treasury........ ,-++ $26 00 


For the third time it has been my 
honor and pleasure to submit :to you an 
annual report. I wish to thank you for 
all kindness shown me and assistance 
rendered, and as I take my place among 
the honoraries I feel that I carry your 
friendship with me, and I hope my suc- 
cessor will retire under as happy auspices 
as I do. 


‘‘Ah! the three last years that We have met 
Seem like three folios bound and set 


| By Time,the great transcriber,on his shelves, 


are histories of ourselves. 


* 


Whose hand shail ais to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasped forever- 


more? : 
Not mine. With reverential feet.I pass; 


I hear a voice that cries, ‘Alas! Alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased, nor written o’er again; 
The unwritten only belongs to thee; 
as keed, and ponder well what that shall 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs, GussIz B. WARREN, 
President, 
Miss May E, Hume, Secretary, 
1435 Golden Gate Avenue, S. F. 


January 23, 1890. 


The Daily Times of Worcester, Mase. 
has been bought; and is now managed 
‘in the interests of the Prohibitionists. 
This is the first time in the histoty of the 


Mrs, L, T. | 


Dear reader, if the Lord is calling to 


Prohibition party that’ it has had a daily 
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HOW SHALL MINISTERS MAINTAIN 
AND INCREASE THEIR COURAGE? 


BY REV. CN. FLANDERS. 


[An address delivered February 3, 
1890, to the students of the Pacifiic 
Theological Seminary, and by them re- 
quested for publication in THe Paciric. | 

Courage in the common pursuits of 
life is the heart to face difficulties or to 
endure hardships without shrinking. Its 
opposite is timidity, faint-heartedness, 
weariness in well-doing. Courage is 
needed by all, but especially by minis- 
ters. For theirs is the most important 
and the most difficult work under the 
sun. We are prophets of God, heralds 
of salvation and shepherds of souls. 
Much of our work is upon prejudiced 
minds, torpid consciences, alienated 
wills, hardened hearts. The “good 
news” we bring is not received as such, 
Human nature hungers for smooth 
words, liberal doctrines, an easy religion. 
We are forced to compete with seers and 
dreamers who preach another gospel. 
Many are the winds of doctrine blow- 
ing unstable minds about. Many there 
are who handle the word of God deceit- 
fully; many who preach half-truths 
which are more dangerous than whole 
lies. So-called wise men are searching 
matter to find in it a maker of the 
world ; or are captivated by the delu- 
sion that there can be a law without a 
law-maker ; or are solacing themselves 
with the cold comforts of a know-notb- 
ing philosophy. There be many blind 
leaders of the blind ; many Pilates sneer- 
ingly asking, ‘‘What is truth?’ many 
doubters for the sake of doubting ; many 
disbelieving in order to justify their 


~ wrong course of life; many walking af- 


ter the vain manner of life handed down 
from their fathers. Our lot may be 
cast where even the moral sentiments 
must be created; where _irreligion, 
chronic and inherited, dominates socie- 
ty, and almost quenches the few lamps 
of Christian testimony. 

We are opposed, too, by hosts of wick 
edness, of supernatural rank and power. De- 
mons of alcohol, tobacco and opium, de- 
mons of lust and all uncleanness, de- 
mons of gambling and profanity, de- 
mons of Mammon, greed and oppres- 
sion, demons of political injustice and 
corruption, are our adversaries. We 
must contend with hoodlumism, saloon- 
ism and no-Sabbathism. Counterfeit 
angels of light—one of whom is named 
the Sunday newspaper—mock at us and 
deceive many. Gilded sin parades un- 
blushingly before us, calling evil good, 
and confusing moral distinction in many 
minds, Syren voices lull sinners to 
sleep. Satan is reiterating, with as 
much success as ever, his old-time lie, 
‘Ye shall not surely die.” 

Secretarian spirit hinders our work ; 


. there is much wasting of strength con- 


tending with allies. The faithful Calebs 
and sistaining Aarons and Hurs are 
too few. The weekly prayer-meeting is 
but weakly supported. Irregularity is a 
great hindrance. The opera and the 


dance, Sunday travelling and visiting, 


the cares of this life and the deceitful- 
mess of riches, eat out the spiritual life 
of church members and nullify religious 
impressions in others, We may have 
no meeting house or parsonage. Many 
‘ministers have a chance audience. Most 
‘of them know the discipline of small sal- 
aries, 

In the face of such obstacles and ad- 
versaries, the faithful minister must 
labor on year in and year out. He 
must not serve for hire, nor cater to a 
worldly taste, nor descend to sensational 
methods. He must be loyal to his Mas- 
ter and to the Word of God. He must 
not shun to declare the whole counsel of 
God. He must reprove, rebuke, and 
exhort, as well as invite and plead. He 
must reason of righteousness, temper- 
ance and judgment tocome, He must 
reproduce the alternatives and antitheses 
of the Bible. He must paint the dark 
background as well as the bright fore- 
ground. He must speak great truths 
kindly but fearlessly. Having prayer- 
fully and diligently sought the truth, he 
must abide by his convictions at all haz- 
ards. His teaching must be positive, 
and not apologetic. He must honor all 
men, love all men, but fear none. He 
must not shrink through fear of re- 
proach. He must sot wink at wrong 
because endorsed by custom or great 
names. He must not compromise with 
error and sin through fear of losing bis 
daily bread. 

A minister must be courageous, not 
only that he may make headway against 
Opposition and hindrances, but also that 
he may inspire courage in others. In 
the midst of much that is disheartening, 
he must preach a gospel of cheer. He 
is the messenger of God to many bur- 
dened and despondent souls, and it is 
for him to bring them a message of hope, 
an assurance of victory through faith. 
Our hearers need incitement even more 
than instruction. The minister is the 
last person in the world to dwell mourn- 
fully on the hardships and discourage- 
ments of the Christian life, the corruption 
of the age, or the worldliness of the 
Church. The pulpit is the last place in 
the world for publishing one’s own 
doubts or difficulties. 

How, then, shall a minister have cour- 
age enough for himself and to inspire 
others? How shall ministers increase 
and maintain their courage? I answer: 

1. Courage is promoted, both direct- 
ly and indirectly, by good health. Spir- 
itual work has a physical basis. There 
are “physiological limitations of relig- 
lous experience.” Vitality enters as a 
quality into a minister’s thought and in- 
fluence. 


He communicates the word of 
God to his people through his own per- 


sonality, and health is a very large ele- 
ment in personality. The state of a min- 
ister’s health modifies the gospel as men 
receive itfrom him. A healthy minister 
communicates, so to speak, a healthy gos- 
pel. Strong thought coming through a 
weakly body is likely to seem strained. 
Robust health somehow carries over into 
the mental and spiritual products the sug- 
gestion of reserved force. Bodily vigor 
gives a minister elasticity and magnet- 
ism. A congregation responds to it. 
There is a gospel in it. A tired preach- 
er makes tired hearers. Pity for a pas- 
tor’s sickliness partly unfits his people 
to profit by his ministrations. He should 
be in good vigor on Sabbath morning, 
and just as fresh on Sabbath evening. 
His very presence should carry a tonic 
to the sick-room. Good health will tend 
to keep him buoyant and ready to attack 
difficulties. It will prevent him from 
saying impatient and irritating things. 
It will spare him many mortifying blun- 
ders and failures which would surely re- 
act to break down courage. 

Hence, brethren, if you possess good 
health, keep it; if you do not, then be- 
come as healthy as possible. This is no 
fifth-rate consideration. Remember that 
a reserve of vigor is chiefly laid up in 
early life. 

2 It will help to keep up courage to 
bear in mind that trial is the common 
lot of men. Cares, perplexities, irrita- 
tions, pecuniary straits, etc, are not con- 
fined to ministers. Every occupation 
and business is beset with difficulties. 
We must beware of laying too much 
stress On these common and _ incidental 
matters. Most of our people are poorer 
in pocket and fare worse than we do. 

Ministers are criticized; so are teach- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, public officials, 
everybody. Ministers meet rivalry and 
competition; so do railway companies, 
banks, breweries and saloons! Ministers 
may be forced to itinerate; the same is 
true of office-holders, clerks and day la- 
borers. Ministers sustain much nervous 
strain; nevertheless, they rank among the 
very longest-lived. They are surround- 
ed by much that is uncongenial; pray, 
who is not? They must contend with 
snow blockades and mud embargos; so 
must the railroads, merchants, farmers 
and all classes. OO. the whole, minis- 
ters are a most highly respected and 
well-cared for class of men. In gener- 
al, they need no commiseration. The 
minister who claims it had better inter- 
est himself in the hardships of others. 

3. Lay in a supply of courage by ex- 
pecting difficulties. To have counted 
the cost is half the battle. It gives one 
a sense of victory to find things no 
worse than was expected. When the 
railway company attack the snow in the 
Sierras they gird up the loins of their 
mind for a great undertaking, and count 
On sometimes getting stuck in a drift. 
A soldier expects hardships as a matter 
of course. The good soldier of Jesus 
Christ must likewise expect to endure 
hardness. It is reasonable to expect 
that ministers will be in the fore-front of 
the battle; they are called for this 
very purpose. He who accepts the 
work of the ministy in the spirit of 
Christ is prepared to endure hardness. 
Trials only make him stronger. 

4 Ministers can cultivate courage by 
cultivating the robust qualities of manli- 
ness. Women greatly outnumber men 
in the attendance, membership and ac- 
tivities of our churches. A _ minister’s 
official associations are of necessity dis- 
proportionately feminine. He may, 
therefore, easily develop somewhat fem- 
inine qualities of thought, character, 
manner and method. He may uncon- 
sciously lose somewhat of the positive, 
direct, resolute, manful qualities which 
influence both menand women, Meek- 
ness must not be weakness; gentleness 
and tenderness must not make him 
seem nerveless and _ spiritless, The 
“stout man of affairs” cannot respect 
a minister who i; wanting in force and 
grit. A minister must beware of being 
coddled and cossetted. He must be 
able to stand alone and strike hard, if 
he would kindle enthusiasm and inspire 
courage in others. 

Let the manliness of the Christ be our 
pattern. Never man so pitiful, tender, 
forgiving, yet none so self-contained, so 
capable of righteous indignation, so posi- 
tive and fearless. The great artists have 
miserably failed to picture these oppo- 
site and balanced qualities in the man 
of Nazareth. He was every inch a man. 
He was the embodiment of courage. 
He steadfastly set his face toward Cal- 
vary. He went before his disciples in 
the way to death. Like him, let his 
ministers “dare do all that may become 
man.” 

5. Courage may be gained by the 
stimulus of purely human examples. 
“Example is at once pattern and inspira- 
tion.” [Four illustrations were given; 
viz, the Oid Testament prophets, 
Charles Kingsley’s long pastorate at Ev- 
ersly, the building of the Central Pacific 
railroad and the recent achievements of 
the explorer Stanley.] Such admirable 
courage and dauntless enterprise in sec- 
ular affairs may well incite us to “plan 
large things for God, and expect large 
things from God.” If men, inspired by 
something less than the highest possible 
motives, show such indomitable resolu- 
tion and fortitude, what shall we minis- 
ters offer in excuse if we faint or give way 
to in our supreme call- 
ing 

6. Our courage may be assisted by 
human fellowships. Ministers can help 


each other greatly by mutual confidence, 
prayer and co-operation. Thus Moses 
was commanded to “Charge Joshua, and 
encourage him, and strengthen him.” 
“Strengthen thy brethren” was enjoined 
upon re-converted Peter. The apostles 


mostly labored in pairs. When the breth- 
ren from Rome came out a long distance 
to meet Paul, he “thanked God and 
took courage.” Even the Son of man 
longed for companionship. Of idola- 
trous service we read: “They helped 
every one his neighbor; and every one 
said to his brother, Be of good courage. 
So the carpenter encouraged the gold- 
smith, and he that smootheth with the 
hammer, him that smote the anvil, saying 
of the soldering, It is good.” Minister- 
ial Associations serve this very end of 
mutual encouragement. Church Confer- 
ences are also valuable aids. By both 
we acquire fresh practical wisdom and 
reinforcement of Christian eaergy, We 
realize that others are standing shoulder 
to shoulder with us. 

But the best of all human encouragers 
is a good wife. She will promote his 
courage by driving away dyspepsia and 
antidoting melancholy; by giving him 
the benefit of her quicker perceptions, 
truer instincts and safer intuitions; by 
the unconscious influence of her more 
simple and trustful piety. She will save 
him from many disheartening blunders. 
She will often be the invisible power be- 
hind the pulpit utterance and adminis- 
trative measure. She will be his best 
out-look committee. He will preach 
with more assurance because of her 
friendly, intelligent criticism. He will 
act with more decision when her judg- 
ment approves. Her cheering words 
will more quickly restore lost enthusiasm 
and renew fading hopes. 

(Concluded next week.) 


WHY THE FLOWERS GROW. 


O’er the hills and valleys between, 
Richly dressed in robes of green, 
Many a gayly painted cup 

On slender flower stems held up— 
H-ld up to doubting hearts to show 
The miracle by which they grow; 

To lift tired lives from earth’s clod 
With theirs, which thrill to the voice of God; 
To give scarlet and blue and gold 

In their buds so tightly rolled; 

And to reflzct in satin fine 

The glory of the summer’s shine; 

To give their fragrance fresh and new 
To the soft air the birds flit through— 
This grand display’s so freely spread 
That the insect word may b; fed; 

A feast for butterfly and bee 

And wee creatures we scarcely see. 
For all this the flowers grow, 

And teach a lesson we should know— 
A lesson for us in our need, 

So plain that he who ruas may read. 
We cannot drift beyond the care 

Of Him who makes the flowers fair. 
He who causes the buds to blow 

Will help us upward as we go. 

The Hand which paints the flower-cup 
Will clasp our hands as we reach up. 


P. Apms. 
BeckwortTH, Plumas Ov., Cal. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


The Society has made hitherto rather 
slow progress in the S duth, but the pres- 
ent indications are that there will soon 
be thousands of these organizations south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. In Ken- 
tucky a State Christian Endeavor Union 
has just been formed, and great inter- 
est is felt in the Society by many of the 
pastors and churches in Louisville, who 
have already experienced the good results 
which attend this work. In Florida a 
State convention of much interest and 
power was held early in the present 
month, and in Georgia also a State or- 
ganization promises to advance the inter- 
ests of the work. 

“Christian Endeavor Day” was very 
generally observed February 2d, and 
many societies for the blessings of the 
year made thank offerings, which will 
before long find their way into the differ- 
ent denominational missionary treasur- 
ies. 
The Calvary Baptist Church Society 
of New Haven has set a good example 
in developing many forms of aggressive 
Christian work. To the Lookout Com- 
mittee has been assigned the duty of 
arousing greater interest on the part of 
the young people in the mid week church 
prayer meeting; to the Social Committee 
the welcoming of strangers, not only to 
the Society meetings, but to other service 
of the church as well. 


REVISION, 


A large proportion of the revisionists 
were not brought up and educated as 
Presbyterians. They are not, and never 
have been, loyal to our standards. Ever 
since the Renunion we have been a sort 
of happy-go-lucky church, rejoicing in 
our strength and outward prosperity, and 
giving a welcome to everybody. The 
result is that we have a lot of restless 
and dissatisfied ministers, and some el- 
ders who are not genuine Calvinists. 
Many of those who come to us from sis- 
ter churches are excellent men, who 
have changed their ecclesiastical rela- 
tions from conviction, and are loyal to 
the church of their adoption. But too 
many have come to us from interested 
motives, and because they had no settled 
convictions of either doctrine or polity. 
I protest against the efforts of such men 
to revolutionize the Church. Let us be 
more careful about the reception into our 
presbyteries of ministers coming from 
other bodies. And above all, let us 
have more men and means to supply a 
ministry educated and trained in our 
own Church.— Dr. Wm. Alexander, in 
the Occident of Feb. 12th. 


Ask, with the real might of whatever 
asking there is in you, and it shall be 
given you. But when you have got it, it 
may not be the thing you thought it 
would be. Whosoever will have his life, 
shall lose it. 


Seventy-five feet of snow is reported at 
Howland Fiat, Sierra county. All houses 
in Northern Sierra are buried beneath 
the snow. 


LETTER FROM REV. D. F. WATKINS. 


or Mexico, Jan, 27, 1890. 
Dear B.: I should have sent you a 
New Year’s letter, but I failed to do so, 
because I have spent so much time of 
late, the best part of two months, visiting 
the pueblos, holding special services, 
The Rev. Dr. Weems, the presiding 
elder of the Mexico District, began his 
first round of visitation the last week in 
November and closed it in this city last 
Sunday night. The work here is new to 
him, as he has only been here about one 
year, As he does not speak the lan- 
guage fluently I accompanied him, trans- 
lating for him at the Conferences, and 
when done with this kind of work I 
held special services. Of course, revival 
services are looked upon by some with 
suspicion ; they believe the country is 
not prepared for them; that such work 
must naturally be too superficial for this 
people; that the results cannot be lasting; 
in a few words, it has said the time has 
not come for revival work, There are 
good men among us who think little 
children cannot be church members here, 
as at home. The names of children 
twelve years old, received into the 
Church by a good Mexican brother, have 
been erased from the roll; not on ac- 
count of immorality, but because they 
were “too young.” Dr. Weems and my- 
self have had to contend more with 
ideas on this all-important point, propa- 
gated by Cnristian brethren, than with 
those emanating from skeptical and Cath- 
olic sources. Some of our good Mexi- 
can preachers have imbibed toa great 
degree, from these men, what I call a 
spirit of persecution—persecution of the 
litle lambs. Mr. Weems asked a 
preacher in one of the conferences at 
what age, in his judgment, could chil- 
dren be admitted into the Church. Tne 
astounding answer was, “At twenty-eight 
years of age.” But another preacher pre- 
sumed it possible that a person could be 
converted at the early age of twenty-six 
Such ideas are not natural to converted 
men, and I am glad to be able to say 
that they are not native ideas, but foreign, 
brought here by such as ought to have 
more faith in the gospel, and clearer views 
of the needs and possibilities of the little 
ones, Then there are those who seem 
to me to go to the other extreme, and 
count as members some that have never 
made public confession of their faith in 
Christ. Tne majority of these men, 
however, are good and substantial Chris- 
tians, who, when asked to take upon 
them the vows of the church, have 
willingly done so, while others, who have 
been counted as members, have flatly 
refused when requested to declare them- 
selves in a public manner on the Lord’s 
side. We have received into the church 
eighteen persons within the last two 
months who had been counted as mem- 
bers before, and among them were 
stewards of the church! It may be that 
I have put too much stress on a public 
confession of the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
I know that such a confession by a 
genuinely converted man ‘has a telling 
influence on the Catholics generally, 
because it means entering a new life we 
so much insist upon; a life of which 
Christ alone is the author, It means, 
very Often, a breaking up of the strongest 
family ties. Such a step must have 
great influence; it leads the Christian 
Church to rejoice in the gain for the 
Church; it leads the liberal to taunt the 
Catholic in regard to the losses of the 
mother church, and it leads all to think, 
which is a point gained. 

Since dear Stephen and myself left 
the Seminary the country has been 
revolutionized; to-day it is another mis- 
sion field, differing widely from that 
which we entered in 1872. At that 
time ignorance and intolerance covered 
the land like a dense darkness ; the laws 
of reform, bought with the best blood of 
the country, were known to but a few. 
And the propagation of these laws, like 
the gospel, is due more to the Protestants 
than to any other party in the R2public. 
Of course, there is still danger wherever 
new work is ‘began, and where the 
Catholics are strong, but nothing to 
compare with the dangers of years ago. 
A wonderful change has taken place in 
this country, especially where the in- 
fluence of Protestantism has been 
brought to bear on old creeds and cus- 
toms, The Republic is prepared, as 
never before, for effectual work; and 
yet I feel that the missionaries have 
more difficult problems to solve in 
future than they have had in the 
past. Years ago you could shoot in 
any direction, confident that some 
game would fall. Now the question 
is not so much how to kill the game as 
how to keep it, and where to put it 
when caught. Hundreds of churches 


could be built at once, had we the | 


means, where no religious services are 
held at present, and as many congrega- 
tions brought together in a very short 
time. The people call from every quar- 
ter for churches and school buildings, 
and at the rate the Protestant Church 
contributes at present towards the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, this nation will 
have plenty of time to become confirm- 
ed skeptics before we get money enough 
to build the churches so much needed. 
When missionaries realize chis fact they 
will make a more decided effort to get 
the Mexican brethren to help themselves 
on this line, and I must confess that I 
am fully convinced that they are able 
and willing to help more than they. now 
do, and they will do so when we as mis- 
sionaries will adopt wise and pleasing 
plans to the people to secure that end. 
The Protestant Church could help the 
native brethren to build churches, as 
weak churches are helped at home, and 


‘this will suffice. Indeed, the situation 


of Mexico, is, I think, alarming. Let 
foreigners on the field believe it or not, 
the people are leaving home and are 
drifting with the first current that catch- 
es, much faster than we are willing to 
believe. There are scores of small vil- 
lages where mass was said every Sun- 
day a few years ago, but is said now 
once every three or four months. I 
know of places where we have neither 


school nor church, where the priest is 


not wanted, and where his services are 
The field is ripe for 


never asked for. 
the harvest; where are the reapers ? 


Mexico is in need of Protestant litera- 


ture. In my late travels, I have discov- 


ered more than ever before the deplora- 
ble condition of the people in this re- 


spect. Many of our Protestant brethren 


have read and reread, and read out of 


existence, the few books within their 
reach. The British Tract Society gives 
a grant of hundreds of dollars for tracts 
yearly, but their large grants are only 
drops of water in this ocean of great need. 
It is very singular that the New York 
Tract Society does not help us, and 
I am sure the missionaries here would 
be glad to get from that society fifty or 
a hundred dollars now and then to help 
the London Society. We are in need 
of good books that will reach the head 
and heart of the people, now awakening 
from their long sleep in Romish ignor- 
ance. Then the people should have 
cheap literature, which they have not, 


and our missions will find it difficult to 


meet the demands, straining every nerve 
to do so. We seem to be blocked up, 
and cannot go one way or another, and 
some of us are longing for churches, 
schools and cheap literature, when in 
my Opinion we ought to be longing for 
a little more common sense, united and 
c ncentrated efforts on the part of the 
various denominations to take advantage 
of the situation, and thus make the 
means at our command tell more effzct- 
ually along the whole line of evangelical 
work. But, dear B, why have I written 
you that which may discourage you? 
Why not, as is generally the case, write 
up the bright side of mission work in 
Mexico? Well, I shall do so to close 
my letter. 

As I have stated, I accompanied Mr. 
Weems to Toluca, where the Lord gave 
us thirteen converts in a few nights. 
Toluca is the place where the late Mr. 
Pascoe labored for many years, and 
where his wife died a victim of Roman- 
ism, using as its tool her physician, and 
where she was buried, although Mrs. 
Watkins and myself failed to find her 
resting place, a few weeks ago, after a 
diligent search of an hour or two. 

From Toluca we went to a place 
called E! Rincon, a small village with 
only two Roman Catholic families in the 
place waiting to be won over to Christ. 
We held special services there that prov- 
ed to be a blessing to the brethren. We 
went from El Rincon to Villa Guerrerc, 
where ten persons gave themselves up to 
the Lord. Persecution was rampant 
here but a few years ago. One gocd 
man became insane for a time from 
care and fear ; he is now, however, al- 
most well again. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth of December, I held special 
services in the historical town of X dchia- 
ca. It contained fifteen hundred houses 
about the time Cortez landed here. It 
was the Athens of this part of the coun- 
try, before the conquest. The largest 
image of one of the chief deities of the 
people was worshiped on the mountain 
back of the town, or rather village, now. 
Cortez fought, near this place, a memor- 
able battle before entering the city of 
Mexico. We have a good church build- 
ing and a prosperous school in this place. 
The lake, Texcoco, is within two hundred 
yards of the church. Here, as elsewhere 
in this country, the first believers suffered 
sore persecutions, and it cost me an ef- 
fort to keep back the tears when crossing 
the lake the other day, and when I recalled 
the fact that in early days, the brethren, 
many of them still living, used to come 
in io their boats to the middle of the 
lake to hold their services at night, to be 
out of the reach of their Catholic perse- 
cutors—here they prayed together, re- 
lieved their burdened souls in social 
communion, and gathered new strength 
to meet new trials. The Roman Cath- 
olic church, which stands about sixty 
yards from our own church, is closed. 
Services are held there only about once 
every four months, and then only when 
the few Catholics remaining here will 
pay for the mass to a priest living in one 
of the neighboring towns. Since my 
last visit to X»chiaca, the brethren de- 
clare that Romanism received a mortal 


blow in our special services, when thirty- 


one abandoned the enemy’s ranks and 
publicly consecrated themselves as fol- 
lowers of our Lord and Master. 

From Xchiaca I went to a place 


called Tulyehualco, and then to Ameca- 


meca, Tepetlixpa, Jococotlan, and last 
Sunday in this city. At all these places 
the Lord’s Spirit was manifest, convinc 


‘ing and convincing. Since I started- 


out, the last week of November, I have 


baptized over two handred. Thirty-eight 
were children, but the rest were those of 
‘the converts who made a public con- 
fession of their faith: I am sure that you 
will be glad to know that God is as 


willing as ever to bless our work, and 
you will, as usual, continue to pray 
for F. Watkins. 
Silk thread is soaked in acetate of 
lead to increase its weight, and persons 
who pass it through the mouth in thread- 
ing needles, and then bite it off with the 
teeth, have suffered from lead poisoning. 


Van Ness Seminary. 


ae 

\ 
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A BOARD NG AND DAY SOHOOL For 
‘YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisce, 
Un ler the ownership and direction of 


DR.S.H WILLEY, 


aided by an ablé corps of teachers. The nex 
term opens January 6, 1890. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT, TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1890. 


fbi COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Maas. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 


or Mirs. C.T Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


= 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For ca’alogue or information address tho 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHURCH, A.M., 
1( 36 Valenc:a street, Sau Francisco, Cal. 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


f daar School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits spevial students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 
nine eenth year begins July 31,1889. Address, 
Mrs.R G. Knox, Proprietor; or 

Mrs M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and coinmunications may be «ni to 
any member of the Faculty. 

The current year of study will close May 13, 
1890. 
The usual facilities are granted with but 4 
small charge. 


Hopkins Academ 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Nineteenth Wear Will Begin Aug. 6, 
«1889.5 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAYS 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refaurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsar- 
An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PBINOIPAL. 


LAMPS 


To make room for the larger display of ©" 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, ¥° 
sre closing out our lineof Lamps at the fo110¥ 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 


Hanging 14-inch shade. ........ 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-p'ated... 2 5? 


Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
shade 


Come early. Only a few more days, and ‘hit 
oe will be gone. Now is your time. © 
this out and briig it with you. 


MYIERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Holl: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F- 
(One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be ‘#° 


, most convenien} as well as the most comfort 


able Hotel in the City. Board and room: *: 
$1.25 and $1.50:per Hot and cold 
free. None but most obliging white labor °™ 


| ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Propricte™. 
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trouble that girls are.” 
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Home Cirle. 


MOTHER AND BABE. 


And art tLou mine, thou helpless, trembling 
TL om tonaly presence? Bird, where is thy 
Bocpeen thou art, fresh from the fields of 
woul ana garner grain in robes of white! 


Didst thou bring ‘‘sealed instructions” with 
thee, dove, 

How to unlock the fount of mother love? 

Full well dost thou fulfill thy winsome part; 

With holy fire they’re writ upon my heart. 


My chfld, I fear thee; thou’rt a spirit, soul! 

How shall I walk before thee, keep my gar- 
ments whole? 

O Lord, give strength, give wisdom for the 


task 
To train this child for thee. Yet more I 


Life of my life, for thee I crave best gifts 
and giad, 

More than, even in dreams, thy mother had; 

O Father, fine this gold! oh, polish this my 


gem 
Till it is fair and fitting for thy diadem! 
—Selected, 


THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


WHO SHALL **MOTHER” HER P” 


Perhaps the most precious gift in life 
—to a woman—is a daughter. There 


is but one other comparable to it—the 


gift of a son. It is commonly assumed 
that the mother of a man-child has noth- 
ing more to desire. She has; much 
more. One whole side of her nature is 
undeveloped; possibilities exist in her of 
which she has no suspicion until she 
holds in her arms her baby girl. 

I do not say that she loves her little 
woman more than she loves her boy; 
that would be impossible; but I do say 
that she loves her differently, and both 
are indispensable to the development of 
a broad womanhood. Your son, happy 
young mother, must and will (and should, 
let me add), look at things from the 
masculine standpoint; and every year of 
his life, every experience that comes to 
him, widens the gulf between you, al- 
though the love may grow more tender 
as the years go by. You can neither ex- 
pect nor wish it otherwise. 

We have all heard mothers of sons 
say complacently: “I’m glad my children 
are boys. They grow up and take care 
of themselves, and they’re not half the 
Let us not con- 
demn such mothers for disloyalty to 
their sex; let us rather pity them for 
their ignorance. | 

It is true, boys do grow up and be- 
come independent, Every day, also, 
they grow farther away, till their man- 
hood demands the feminine element in 
their lives, when they lay their souls at 
the feet of a sweetheart. It must be so; 
it is right; but it leaves a heartache be- 
hind. Mothers of men could testify, if 
they would. | 

But the daughter! Your point of 
view is hers also, and no matter what 
comes into her life, every added exper- 
ience, brings her more into sympathy 
with the mother. Even love, which oft- 
en severs the tie between mother and 
son as though with a knife, does not di- 
vide mother and daughter. So I say, 
even more positively than before, a 
daughter is the most precious gift in life, 
if you, dear mother, are wise enough to 
understand and value it. 

Moreover, your comfort in her de- 
pends entirely upon yourself and the 
way you train her. Entirely, I repeat it, 
for whatever defects of mind and body, 
whatever fatal gifts of inheritance may 
be her portion, there is a bond between 
you that, properly fostered, will grow and 
strengthen with the years, 

You want first to appreciate the treas- 
ure that has fallen to your lot, and to be 
wise in your handling of it. You cannot 
begin too soon; you must start with her 
first teacher—her nurse. You smile at 
that! A baby, you think, cannot be in- 
fluenced by a nurse. 

Can she not? Do you know how 
many women have suffered all their lives 
from the impressions they received in in- 
fancy; what heritage of life-long fear, of 
superstition, of petulance, of bad tem- 
per, as well as of physical weakness and 
disease, they owe to the ignorant, the 
selfish and the ill-bred women into whose 
hands their mothers committed this 
most precious treasure? It is well, in- 
deed, for the sanity of gray-haired moth- 
ers of daughters who bave grown up no 
comfort to them, that they do not sus- 
pect how much is the result of their own 
thoughtlessness. But for the sake of the 
mothers of to-day, and of the daughters 
of the future, the truth must be told. 
The nurse is at least as powerful an 
agent in forming your daughter’s mind 
as you are yourself. 

The nurse whom you put in the place 
nature designed you to occupy (never 
forget that !), however well-intentioned 
she may be, may in her ignorance easily 
give your baby a fright that shall mark 
her for life, One fit of terror, such as 
an impatient nurse is haste to get away 
from the tiresome nursery will thought- 
lessly produce to accomplish her pur- 
pose, will cling to the grown woman, 
and make her a slave to fears and dreads 
of she knows not what. 

Not to mention the suffering these 
things cause in childhood—and I could 
tell harrowing tales of youthful agony just 
real as any suffered in maturity—re- 
member that the injury is for life; the 
Victim may never throw it off. When 
beside that you put the verdict of science 
—medical, authoritive, world-stamped 
‘cience—that fear, and fear alone, is the 
Potential cause of half the diseases that 
‘nake life miserable, consider your re- 
‘ponsibility in selecting for your child 
(be first and most important teacher of 
her life. These may be stern and cruel 


things to say, but they are truths, and 
you should not be insensible to the dan- 
ger you incur in slighting them. 

To remedy this terrible evil one thing 
in my judgment is imperative: the nurse 
must not come from the vulgar or igno- 
rant classes. She should be as nearly as 
possible your own equal intellectually, 
morally and socially. 

I am prepared for a storm of opposi- 
tion. Strike, if you must, dear sisters, 
but I beg you tohear. I know what I 
am talking about. This is not the im- 
practicable theory of a dreamer; it is 
perfectly possible; it has been success- 
fully put into practice. 

In the first place, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in receiving this kind of help, so 
soon as you shall estimate the service at 
its trué value. The training of your 
daughter, you must allow, is the most 
important of your duties, far above your 
duty to society, to the church, to the 
poor. All these are outside interests 
which you assume to have demands up- 
on you, but your child is put into your 
arms by a power you cannot gainsay. 
Whatever else may arise, this one thing 
you know you are responsible for, and 
never forget that it is an immortal spirit 
you are training, and that you have the 
fatal power to give it its bias for life. 
The office, if you depute it to another, 
should be the most honored in the house- 
hold, and not only regarded, but reward- 
ed as such. 

You don’t like “lady” help”? You 
want a servant who knows her place and 
will keep it ? 

But, dear mother, will you let petty 
whims like these interfere with your duty 
to your daughter? Because you have 
this prejudice, will you deprive yourself 
of the dearest and most sacred joy of 
your life—a congenial, loving daughter, 
grown into a friend ? 

Moreover, have you tried a “lady in 
the real meaning of the word, one as 
well-bred as yourself, but reduced in 
circumstances? How many there are— 
widows, unmarried women, both middle- 
aged and young, who would love to care 
for a baby, if the office were duly re- 
spected. Such a person must be made 
one of the family, of course. You should 
not wish your deputy, who stands to 
your child in the place of a mother, to 
be contented in the society of ordinary 
servants. 

If you belong to the great middle 
class, it is just as proper to take your 
child’s nurse to your table, as it is your 
child’s governess. If you have chosen 
her wisely, she will have tact enough 
never to be intrusive. If you chance to 
be wealthy and burdened with much 
style and company, you can establish 
her in her own suite of rooms, with her 
own well-served table, which later your 
daughter will share, and be taught the 
manners of a gentlewoman. 

To show you that this is not a vis- 
ionary scheme, I will relate a case I 
have seen. A_ conscientious young 
mother who had two babies became dis- 
satisfied with the influence she saw ex- 
erted by her nurse, and resolved to try a 
lady. She advertised, and went hither 
and thither in answer to advertisements, 
much to the amusement of her friends, 
who laughed, as most of you will do, at 
the idea. But she secured, at last, an 
educated, well-bred young woman of per- 
haps thirty, who had been filling the 
place of companion, and wanted a 
change. She took the position with 
same hesitation, because of the odium 
attaching to “menial service.” But she 
loved children, and she had the sense to 
see that Mrs. S was a gentlewoman 
herself, and would not impose upon her. 
She asked the same salary Mrs.S 
was giving her cook, which was, of 
course, more than the common nurse’s 
wages. 

She was taken into the family as a 
friend, made free of sitting room, books, 
etc., and though she had the delicacy of 
feeling to spend her evenings, when Mr. 
S was at home, in her own room, 
comfortable as any in the house, she was 
made welcome to everything. 

For several years that young woman 
filled her important post in the house, 
Two more babies were added to the lit- 
tle group, and the comfort of feeling 
that her children were in good and com- 
petent hands was an unspeakable one to 
the mother. As for the nurse herself, 
she soon took the same interest in home 
affairs as the mother did. When neces- 
sary, she was able to assume the whole 
charge of the household, and in case of 
trouble in the kitchen department, she 
was always ready to fill any gap. And 
she became almost as much attached to 
the children as if they were her own. 

This is only one case, to be sure; but 
there is no reason why there should not 
be thousands of the same sort, and I en- 
treat young mothers to consider serious- 
ly the necessity of making a social 
change in the nursery.—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE GREATEST SIN.—A young man 
being in deep distress of mind, applied 
to Dr. Goodwin for advice and consola- 
tion. after he had laid before him the 
long and black list of sins that troubled 
his conscience, the doctor reminded 
him that there was one blacker still, 
which he had not named. ‘What can 
that be, sir?” he despondingly asked. 
“The sin,” replied the doctor, “I refer 
to is that of refusing to believe in Christ 
Jesus as the Saviour.” The simple 
words banished the anxious one’s guilty 
fears. 


Look not mournfully into the past ; it 
comes not again; wisely improve the 
present ; it is thine, and go forward to 
meet the shadow of the future, without 
fear and with a manly heart.—Ingertp- 


tion on tombstone. 


IN TIME OF TROUBLE. 


In these strong-minded days, when 
people desire that the coming generation 
shall be hampered with as few supersti- 
tions as possible, and shall bold their in- 
tellects open to all the growth of science 
and advance of discovery, even in philo- 
sophical and intangible realms, there is 
a constant danger that the spiritual ele- 
ment of their natures shall be overlook- 
ed, or shall be dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance, if not absolutely destroyed. The 
material part of the world is that to 
which attention has long been turning, 
and waich, it would seem, is coming to 
be held of paramount importance to all 
else, 


‘* Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind,” 

said the poet more than a generation 
ago, and the riding is being done now 
with the curb bit and spurs. This may 
be all very well, in one view of it; it 
may give great worldly satisfaction; it 
may assist in developing the planet, and 
the physical body of the race upon it. 
But in other lights it has its deplorable 
view. It is the extension of the sensu- 
ous being rather than of the soul; the 
breeding of the soul of luxury and ease, 
which it may be delighted to have in 
good care so far as the receipt of pleas- 
ure is concerned, but which, the mo- 
ment that want or worry comes, the mo- 
ment that sickness and pain come, is a 
source, not of pleasure, but of more than 
misery. For those who Jove luxury and 
ease, the mere apprehension of the ad- 
vent of trouble is already one of the bit- 
terest of trouble, and the actual arrival is 
all but maddening; the things that be- 
fore were of the most value are worthless 
and unavailable then, and there is no 
help for it in the universe. The luxury 
and ease that were once so delicious 
have by their mere remembrance be- 
come agony, and there is nothing to 
take their place. 

There is nothing to take their place 
except the consciousness of duty done; 


and those who have loved their ease. 


and luxury the best are not likely to be 
those who will have the greatest satisfac- 
tion from any consciousness of duty 
done. For duty is to them the hardest 
thing on earth to do; they scarcely know 
how to do it; their faculties for doing it 
are rusty from lack of use; it is all but 
repulsive to them, if really not wholly so. 
It is not to them the stern daughter of 
the voice of God, but a horrible night- 
mare from which they long to escape, al- 
though powerless to do so; for it con- 
fronts them like the wall that bounds 
the flaming depths of space. The pil- 
grim who takes up his march to Mecca 
with pease in his shoes, the wretch who 
crawls on his knees a thousand miles to 
Benares, does not have half the difficulty 
that is met with by our luxury-loving in- 
dividuals who endeavor to make the 
consciousness of duty done all at once 
and altogether take the place of pre- 
vious pleasures. 

There is, of course, always an anti- 
dote, or rather we should say a preven- 
tive, to this condition of the mind and 
soul. It is a very simple one, too. It 
consists in never allowing the love of 
luxury to get any undue headway over 
the love of exertion, of effort, of work, 
of care for others. And the person who 
bas this in charge is not the person who 
reaches maturity and finds habits fixed, 
but the guardian of the child long before 
maturity, usually the mother, whose of- 
fice it is to help or hinder in the de- 
struction or dwarfing, or else the exag- 
geration of tendencies, according to 
their favorable or reprehensible charac- 
ter. A mother who sees an idle, lolling, 
selfish child, unwilling to help, careless 
of others, eager only for play and pleas- 
ure, knows, if she has any wisdom at all, 
what that sort of thing is going to lead 
to in the developement of that child’s 
personality; and she neglects the great 
charge intrusted to her if she neglects, 
by any means she can use, to repress 
the unfortunate tendency, and to stimu- 
late everything that is its reverse, And 
especially if she wants that child to have 
comfort and peace of mind when much 
older, and when those troubles come 
that try the soul, and which soon or late 
are as sure to come as the sun is to set, 
should she teach the pre-eminent value 
of the immaterial over the material. 

That we are in this world to live the 
life of this world is very true; but a part 
of the life of this world is the looking 
through the veil that encloses it and 
separates it from the outer and freer 
spiritual life. And especially for the 
young child, for the young person, 
should there be avoided possibility of 
those false counsels that would fain give 
the hearer to understand the worthless- 
ness of all past instruction and the no- 
bility of an unconfined libertinism of 
thought. That person who thinks he is 
enlarging the scope of intellect by 
crushing out the spiritual, the elements 
of faith in the unseen, is really narrow- 
ing and confining the whole nature un- 
der his treatment, and he gives nothing, 
and has nothing to give, which shall be 
a staff to lean on through any cruel jour- 
ney in a weary land, as a profound spir- 
itual faith always is. A staff to lean on ! 
Wings, rather, to soar with into the em- 
pyrean, where our troubles become 
motes, and disappear into the unseen.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


When the mind, like a pure, calm lake, 
reflects back the light that is shed from 
heaven, the image of God is upon it, 
commensurate with its capacity, for the 
tiniest drop of dew images forth the 


truth, though not the full radiance of the | § 


sun.— Bethune. 
A proud heart and a lofty mountain 
are always Darren.— Gurnall, 


Rousehold. 


CHAPTER ON COFFEE MAKING. 


The French are noted for the perfec- 
tion of their culinary skill. They are 
famous, especially, for the delicious prep- 
arations of their coffee. The fragrant 
“bowl” of this beverage, with light roll 
and tiny, individual pitcher of hot, 
boiled milk, as served at any cafe in 
Paris, is so indescribably delectable to 
the partaker thereof that he forthwith 
determines to inquire into the mysteries 
of French coffee-making. 

The secret of the unsurpassed excel- 
lence of their coffee is that they prepare 
it by means of filtration instead of boil- 
ing. To boil coffee is to rob it of the 
‘triple extract” of its delicate aroma. 

The French contrivance for filtration 
consists of a perforated porcelain funnel, 
which fits into a porcelain coffee-pot. A 
circular piece of filter paper lines the 
funnel, and is renewed at each coffee- 
making. | 

The desired amount of ground coffee 
(according to strength and quantity) is 
placed in the paper-lined funnel, upon 
which the boiling water is poured. The 
amber-colored filtrate is clear as spark- 
ling champagne, of delicious flavor and 
full strength. | 

Many may consider this rather an 
elaborate method of preparing a drink 
which is in such frequent demand. A 
good substitute arrangement for filtration 
is a muslin bag sewed in a narrow per- 
forated ring of heavy tin. This is a 
much simpler method of obtaining the 
same end, and is within the reach of all, 

Procure a china coffee-pot—a tin one 
should never be used for coffee—and 
have made a tin ring three-fourths of an 
inch deep to fit the top of the cc ffee-pot. 
The ring must have perforations one-half 
inch apart by means of which the muslin 
bag isattached. Any tin-man will make 
a ring of this description for five or ten 
cents. | 

The bag is made of medium-weight 
muslin, nicely rounded, and tapering to- 
ward the lowerend. If the muslin is too 
heavy the fitration will be too slow ; if 
too light it will be too quick, and the 
filtrate will not be so clear, The same 
bag must not be used toolong. It takes 
but a few minutes to stitch a new one 
on to the ring. 

Ground coffee, the desired quantity, 
is put into the bag, and boiling water 
slowly poured over. Coffee made in this 
manner fully equals in strength, flavor 
and clearness that filtered through a por- 
celain funnel, | 

A mixture of Mocha and Java—the 
one for strength, the other for delicacy 
of aroma—makes the finest drink. 
Green coffee gives better satisfaction than 
the browned, because after being roasted 
it readily loses its delicate aroma. But 
enough to last a week should be roasted 
at one time. | 

A suggestion with regard to the water 
used: Fresh water should be taken and 
made to boil as quickly as possible, when 
it should immediately be poured over 
the ground coffee. There is a distinct- 
ive difference in the taste of water which 
has bubbled and sputtered for hours and 
fresh, quickly-boiled water, though the 
difference is, perhaps, more marked in 
tea than in coffee.—Dorcas Magazine. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 


It can only be made to perfection 
from the clear, coarse, dry meal, and tak- 
ing pains to find some grocer who fully 
understands the best quality of oatmeal. 
Keep the meal stored in a clean, closely- 
covered jar, as carfully protected as you 
would the choicest tea. The saucepan 
in which you cook it must never have 
been used but for milk or bread-stuffs. 
No saucepan or kettle in which potatoes, 
greens, or meats, have ever been cooked 
can be made pure enough to use for 
milk or oatmeal porridge. If these sug- 
gestions are heeded, it is very easy to 
make delicious porridge; but, if neg- 
lected, you will never be able to have 
good porridge. Haye clean boiling 
water in a clean saucepan. ‘Two or 
three ounces, or a small teacupful of the 
meal, for each pint of boiling water. 
Draw the kettle off from the hottest part 
of the range, and sift the meal gently 
through the fingers, so that it will spread 
evenly over the surface of the water and 
sink free from lumps, This done, set 
the kettle or saucepan back over the hot- 
est part of the range, so that it may boil 
briskly for a minute or two, that the 
meal may thoroughly mix with the water 
before it begins to thicken. This done, 
boil slowly from three quarters of an 
hour to an hour, according to the coarse- 
ness of the meal. See that the heat is 
sufficient to keep the porridge just stir- 
ring all the time, even if you are obliged 
to stir it occasionally, so as to prevent 
burning or getting lumpy. Take care 
that no smoke or soot comes near it 
while cooking. 

If these directions are carefully fol- 
lowed, then in that space of time all the 
starch granules have burst open—as they 
should do—and the meal is properly dis- 
intergated. Pour it out like a thin cus- 
tard into a vegetable dish, and leave it 
uncovered till cold. If it is properly 
made, on cooling the porridge will set or 
gelatinize. A brownish skin will form 
over the surface, and as this contracts 


‘the mass will clean from the dish all 
round the edge. It will be a soft, trem- | 


ulous jelly, and of a very fine flavor. 
Eaten with cold milk or cream it is de- 
licious. No foad is more suitable to 
ive and men, women or chil- 
dred will find its use wonderfully bene- 
ficial, It is just the food for growing 
children, or young people who are re- 


tarded in growth, 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
“cured by 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimple 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
250; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4@7 Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Skin and Scalp preserved and 
=z autified by CUTICURA SOAP. = 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


SAFES! 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO, 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


EDWARD OABLSON, J. BP. OURRIER. 
President. Vice- Pres. & Beo’y, 


CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Oor. Stzvenson Eoxer STRE2ETs. 
Salesroorm: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


ELYS CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 
TRY the CURE. 
A particle is applied 
into each nostril, and 
is agreeable. Price 5vc at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealersin . 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco, 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WHITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Oall and examine._g0 


Sole Agents ‘for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 818 MARKET ST.. 8AN FRANOISOO. 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OBR. 


FERRY&C 


O. 
Seedsmen in the world, 


D.M.FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SUCCESSORS GELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTMOMALS 
ELLS CHURCH.SCHCOOL.F 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific,Ooast, 


37 Market St., Sam Francisco. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
TIMORE, MD. 

BELLS 


IRE ALARA 


paper. 
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Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 P.m Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:80 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post strvet, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, a. and 


7:30 u.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 


12:30 mu. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 u.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUBROH—SBSonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell strsets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services, 
ll a. mu. and Sunday-echool, 12:30 
mu. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. mu. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett sireet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. 0. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m., 

Sunday-school, 12:30 P. m.; 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Oharles F. 
Wood, Pastor. 11:00 a. 
and 7:30 u.; 8 yechool, 1 mM. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 mu. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. mu. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. mu. 
aa y and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 p. 1. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday: preachi: g by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie at 7:30 ©. mu. Sunday school at 
12:80 P. mu. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-school 
Pp. mu. Preaching by OC. H. Broadbent at 

P. M. 


PIEROE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t. Sunday-school at mu. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 808 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Tem 
# treet, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; agg Mrs. H. 
E. W. Bent, Pox 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 


Secretar y— Rev. Geo. iM. Boynton, D, D. 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph D. 
Treasurer—E. lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Congrega- 
tional House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 7386 Market street, San Francisco. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey. 
J. B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Firan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasure r—H,W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O Pend, Agent, 436 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. 
OALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


the American Miss. Association. 


to 
McLean, D.D.,- Presidenti 


(A 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Secretary— Rev. L. H, Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast— Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Rocm 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco. 
AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 


E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer - n 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ Srcretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisvo, Cal. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. ‘) Mont 
Treasurer— 


avenue. Secretary and 
John Y. Myers, 868 Market 8t., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs, W. E. Hale; Secretary— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington 8t., 
Chicago; Treasurer-—-Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
‘*The Rookery,” Chicago. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. | 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor, Grove St., San Francisco 
OAL. W. U. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


YOUNG ASSOCIA- 


1221 O’Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
No. 180607. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


Dragcrors—Al 
¥. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 


Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1889. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer.— Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
orrro for one year. THE Paotrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactrio will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1880 


Political economy is about as far from 
being a “science” as is the practise of 
medicine. Hence it is a field in which 
all sorts of theories can be broached. 
The Socialists of every description roam 
in it at their pleasure. They set up ideal 
States in its remoter parts, and work them 
with all the facility with which one works 
a mannikin, furnished with springs, j ints 
and wires. The patent office at Wash- 
ington, is filled with hundreds of beauti- 
ful models of patented machines, that 
could never be made to go successfully. 
These are fitting symbols of most of the 
new systems of pulitical economy. They 
simply can not be made to go, They 
are impracticable. Not that there is no 
good in them. There is a great deal in 
some of them that is admirable, and 
that secures advocacy. But wheels and 
parts are introduced, not very prominent- 
ly, it may be, that utterly vitiate each 
scheme, and render it useless, except as 
a curiosity. Mr. George has been here 
and been heard. One of the best po- 
litical economists in our State has in- 
formed us that Mr. George has already 
shifted ground ; and that his advocacy of 
land-values, as the only values to be 
taxed, is quite another thing from that 
which he had up in his “Progress and 
Poverty.” He will very likely shift 
again. The land question is a perplex- 
ing‘one. But no method of taxing or 
re-distributing it is ever going to inau- 
gurate the changes for the better which 
he anticipates. The land system of 
France, for instance, is a thousand-fold 
better than the land system of England ; 
but, are the people of France any better 
off in other respects—political, social, 
financial, moral, religious—than are the 
people of England? We trow not. © 


The Protestant Orphan Asylum of | * 


this city is one of its most creditable in- 
stitutions. It is also a monument to the 
memory of our pioneer women. Its 
founders were women of faith and 
works, who did not bring their religion 
outside of them. They had it in them, 
and the moment they saw there was 
need of an orphan asylum they opened 
one, They did it as naturally, as sweet- 
ly and as religiously as they could have 
done it on the Eastern side of the conti- 
nent, They were in advance of all oth- 
ers, too; and their institution carries in 
its name a testimony to the excellence of 
a pure faith. Last week the Asylum 
held its anniversary. We need not give 
its statistics. These have been publish- 
ed in the daily papers. The institution 
is growing great. It has a finesite. It 
has noble buildings. It has an excellent 
record. It has a history which it has 
made for itself. In these nearly forty 
years it has done more good than any 
other one asylum of which we have any 
knowledge. It is a pleasure to us to 
think over the names of its founders, its 
matrons, its managers, its benefactors 
and its special promoters. We Congrat- 
ulate those of them who are living on 
the treasure they have in their memo- 
ries. We congratulate those who have 
entered into their labors, and are now 
bearing the burdens and are doing the 
work of the asylum. _ Long may they en- 
joy their labor, and rejoice in the pros- 
perity they behold ! 


The great revision debate in the 
Presbyteries and in the newspapers and 
reviews goes on with increased vigor. 
All eyes have been turned especially to 
the course the discussion has been tak- 
ing in the largest of the Presbyteries, 
that of New York city. There, after a 
prolonged siege, the revisionists carried 


their point by 96 to 43. Chicago Presby- 
tery is hardly less emphatic in favor. 


Of forty-seven Presbyteries already voted, 
thirty-five have said yes. In this city, 


the elders, with the ministers without 
pastoral charges, gave the majority 
against change, and the doughty cham- 
pion of conservatism, Professor William 
Alexander, has sounded a sharp note of 


alarm. He fearsa rent is threatening 
in the body which only a few years ago 
was rc joicing in the reunion of its long 
divided parts. Not long ago, this brother 
was felicitating his brethren that they 
had escaped the peril to orthodoxy which 
lay in the proposal to unite the Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians in one 
seminary here. We canconceive, when 
we are reading some of the bold words 
used by Presbyters in antagonizing their 
own confession, that there are perils of 
doctrine within the well-guarded system 
hardly less than those which impended 
from an alliance with the Oukland pro- 
fessors in the Pacific Seminary ! | 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
confessedly the ablest fiaancier in the 
Old World (co say nothing of his various 
other claims to greatness), not long ago 
made an address to farmers, and touch- 
ed slightly on the “single tax” idea, 
which has now the grip on some unlev- 
el-headed people. He said, as reported: 
‘As regards land nationalization, if it 
were for the benefit of all classes of the 
community,.it would be a_ perfectly 
propef measure, with compensation to 
existing owners.” But, for himself, he 
did not see how the State would make a 
good and capable landlord. This 
drives two nails of difficulty through the 
project—first, the difficulty of compen- 
sating the present owners of land; sec- 
ond, the difficulty of leasing the land to 
advantage and without waste and steal- 
age by the government. A third diff- 
culty is that of seeing how it can be 
right to tax one kind of property and ex- 
empt another kind fully as large, and, as 
a rule, as fruitful in increase as land 
itself. A’ 

It is not common now for those who 
practice or prefer the reading of sermons 
to reflzct severely upon those who preach 
without notes. For most of the former 
are well aware that, other things being 
equal, speech without reading is more 
effective than when read. Butit is quite 
common for some who choose the unread 
form of discourse to speak slightingly if 
not with repugnance of the other form. 
Now, some men can read and effectively 
read, a much better sermon than they 
can utter without reading. Should they 
not do that which they can do best? 
Some sorts of discourse, too, require the 
carefully written forms. O-hers just as 
stringently require the free, spontaneous 
utterance. Itis a great advantage to 
have such a sentiment in regard to this 
matter as will enable each minister to do 
that which is most appropriate to himself 
and best fitted to the theme he has 
chosen and the occasion he has to serve. 


Is there not in too much of public and 
of social prayer a disposition to make a 
general talk about religious truths? Here 
and there is a preacher of so rare and 
felicitous expression that an audience 
would be glad to hear him soliloquize or 
meditate or reason or even scold. But 
such a preacher is extraordinary. It will 
not do for any of us to take liberties in 
leading the supplications of the people 
because such a onedoes. Let us imitate 
the simplicity, brevity and directness of 
the Lord’s Prayer. What a dear and 
blessed cffice it is to take a congregation 
into one’s heart and with pertinent and 
condensed, and yet free and full words, 
utter its cries for pardon and grace at 
the mercy seat! Let us study to avoid 
platitudes, and generalities and discourse, 


when we present the requests of the peo- 
ple. 


Salt Lake City has been for a year or 
two in the throes of a transformation. 
Politically it is another city than it was. 
It is no longer Bourbon or Mormon. A 
new spirit has come over it. A new 
power is asserting itself. The later citi- 
zens and the better or reformed Mor- 
mons have joined forces, and taken pos- 
session of the city’s affairs. The election 
held a few days ago, for municipal 
offices, was an exciting and persistent 
struggle. Each side felt that a test-day 
had come, and each rallied all its forces. 


The liberals prevailed by a thousand 
maj rity. And it is now certain that 
the old Mormonism is in the minority in 
its old capital. That the Mormon power 
is waning, therecan be no doubt. That 
“ism” is a hard affair; and it will die 
hard, though it be not fit to live, 


We find a singular situation, now and 
then. Here is the almost radical and 
revolutionary Christian Union-on--the 
side of the conservatives, and against 
Speaker Reed, in his position on the 
“quorum” question, On the contrary, 
we are happy to agree with the Christian 
Union when it says: “Expunge from 
the world high thinking, and low think- 
ing would go with it; and if it were 
otherwise, still it is true that man does 
not live by bread-alone, and high think- 
ing and cheap living is better than cheap 
thinking and high living. But ‘they are 
not antipodal; one ministers, though in- 


directly, to the other.” 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE WORK OF 
MISSIONS. 


Dear Paciric: Three months ago 
the light seemed Dreaking around the 
American Board at New York, and 
many a watchman cried, “The morning 
cometh!’ but failed to add, “and also 
the night.” Truly, the night has come, 
and the heavy hearts in the churches no 
man can number. Eighty years azo, a 
group of less than haif a score of stalwart 
and earnest Christian youag men of An. 
dover S:minary appealed to the General 
Association of Massachusetts for the or- 
ganizition of a Board of Missions to 
carry the gospel to the heathen. The 
Board was finally organized by the elder 
brethren amid doubts and fears and hes- 
itancy, and these young men with burn- 
ing zeal were commissioned to carry the 
gospel to India. Less than a thousand 
dollars came to the treasury during the 
first year from these venerable watchmen 
over the churches, and the young men 
were held back from their great work till 
the blessed Master moved the heart of a 
woman to come to their aid, and when 
Mrs. Mary Norris of Salem, in the sec- 
ond year, 1811, presented thirty thou- 
sand dollars to the treasury of the 
Board, then these earnest soldiers of the 
cross could go forward, and the result 
of their devoted labors is on record both 
here below and in heaven, 

God has greatly blessed this work of 
missions and opened new fields which 
“are white for the harvest” and 
called most imperatively for many more 
laborers “to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 
And now other groups of intelligent and 
earnest young men from this same An- 
dover Seminary, whom Christ has chos- 
en for this great work, have also applied 
to the Prudential Com mitiee for commis- 
sion to go to foreignlands and obey that 
command to preach the gospel. The 
present period of the grand opening of 
new fields of mission work is truly start- 
ling,and has had no parallel in the 
whole history of missions. That obstruc- 
tion should come to hinder or defeat 
these marching orders, at such a time, 
in this glorious work of the Master’s 
kingdom, is truly lamentable. 

The refusal by the Prudential Commit- 
tee to commission Mr. Covell, that earn- 
est young Christian from Andover Sem- 
inary, has carried great sorrow to our 
churches, and has dashed the hope which 
began to bring forth a union of strength 
and zeal to carry forward this work. 

The same old leaven of obstruction 
seems to remain among some of the 
Committee which r jected Torrey, Noyes 
and others. In the vigorous language 
of a laymen, “the committee hung up 
Mr. Covell to ripen for a few months 
until he should be able to change his 
mind on points of eschatology.” The 
deep and pronounced feeling on this 
subject is made manifest by the action 
of the First Congregational church of 
Dover, N. H,the oldest in the State 
(1638), and one of prominence. 

They adopted the following resolution 
regarding this recent action of the Pru- 
dential Committee, to wit: 

‘Resolved, That this church, which has 
for sO many years ani up to this time 
cordially supported the American Board, 
now feels compelled, with unfeigned sor- 
row, to omit that body from its list for 
benevolent contributions during the cur- 
rent year, and to substitute therefor sim- 
ply the title ‘Foreign Missions,’ in con- 
sequence of the recent action of the Pru- 
dential Committee, which is so entirely 
in direct opposition to the sound and 
liberal basis of appointment pledged to 
the President of the Board at the recent 
annual meeting in New York.” 

It is now greatly to be feared that the 
fond hopes of a vigorous and united 
prosecution of this work of missions is 
doomed to a gloomy disappointment. 
There is no disguising the fact that Mr. 
Covell’s act of withdrawing his applica. 
tion for appointment meets with hearty 
commendation for his self-respect and 
thorough manliness. It is also evident 
that other young men of vigorous intel- 
lectual power will now take warning and 
avoid the personal creeds of Dr. Alden 
and the narrow dogroas which they are 
forced to accept.. The best intellects 
will bave nothing to do with such nar- 
row reqilisitions. But the inferior young 
men who have no doubts, and are not 
bright enough to have them, can secure 
appointments and go into the field. 
Thousands of the former friends of the 
Board will protest against such a course. 
Great sorrow and indignation was pro- 
duced at the late meeting of the Board 
in New York resulting from the course 
above indicated. A young man was 
placed on the platform who had received 


| his commission to preach to the heathen, 


to address the great audience. And he 
did it; but the Prudential Committee 
must have wished he had _ not, for that, 
being a sample of the material now be- 
ing commissioned, would not command 
any large bank checks to sustain the 
work. His remarks were mainly ad- 
dressed to young men. Hetold them 
how he “wrote to Dr. Alden and an- 
swered all his questions, and when he 
was accepted and got his commission he 
was just as happy as though he had just 
got married.” Then he urged young 
men to “keep in the straight line of or- 
thodoxy and write to Dr. Alden, and 
they could be happy, too.” 

I cannot now recall one allusion that 
he made to the great work in the mis- 
sion field. Such was and will be the 
legitimate result of the course now pur- 
sued. 

I desire to call attention to an article 
inthe New Englander and Yale Re- 
view for December, by Dr. James G. 


Vose of Providence, R.. I, regarding 


‘these affairs of the American Board. 


Dr. Vose is one of the able and excel- 
lent pastors of New England. 

I can only quote briefly from the arti- 
cle, viz: ‘What the minority desire is 
freedom to think on the part of mis- 
sionaries as well as others. \Vedo not 
want thoughtless laborers in the foreign 
field. We shudder for those who can 
answer glibly questioas over which the 
wisest and most devout men hesitate. It 
is cruelty to a young man to press him 
to positive conclusions on any but the 
essential p2ints of evangelical belief, 
when we know that such a course miy 
lead to insincerity, or even to the ship- 
wreck of Christian faith. ‘fhe minority 
do not wish to go back on the past, but 
rather to turn all faces and all hearts to 
the future. They hope to see no more 
votes of approval or disapproval of un- 
settled matters of doctrine. They want 
and feel that they must have a better 
system of examination, that shall heal 
the breach between the Board and those 
who yearn to go forth as soldiers of the 
Cross. ‘They believe that this is not 
their demand only, but that of the 
churches, and a growing number of all 
who feel an interest in missions. Free- 
dom and charity are the watchwords of 
the hour. Christians are not to go out 
on the mountains, or intothe wilderness, 
searching for some one thing in which 
they may possibly differ; but rather to 
rejoice in the ninety and nine in which 
they can certainly agree. They feel 
that some changes must be made to 
bring about this result, not necessarily in 
the precise line proposed, but in some 
manner that shall be satisfactory to our 
ardent youth, to our most benevolent 
churches, and to all true lovers of the 
cause of missions. 

“The remedy is simple—change the 
system of examination. Those who are 
dissatisfied do not even claim the res- 
cinding of past votes that seem to look 
toward making the Board an ecclesiasti- 
cal court, Weare sorry for the votes. 
Some time the Board will be ashamed of 
them. But happily they mean little. 
They simply guard the Board against the 
‘approval’ of a certain doctrine. N>- 
body wishes the Board to approve that 


| doctrine, nor yet the doctrine of Millen- 


arianism nor of the annihilation of the 
wicked. It is not the business of the 
Board to approve any of these mooted 
points, held in the way of theory or 
otherwise. 

“It is never to be forgotten that the 
missionaty enterprise was conceived in 
the hearts of young men. It came to 
the birth in the college and the theologi. 
cal seminary. It was there throbbing 
with the pulse of life before it appeared 
among the reverend fathers of the 
Church. Itis but an old and familiar story 
how backward the elders were to help 
the ardent youth. The example ought 
not to be repeated now. It was nota 
board of experienced and aged men, but 
acompany of youth who set in motion 
the great idea of converting the world. 
And the missionary spirit has been nursed 
in our colleges ever since.” 


Another greatly beloved Congrega- 
tional pastor, in allusion to this subject, 
writes me as follows, viz: “The con- 
servative party alone are responsible for 
thrusting an insignificant non-essential 
into prominence. It will be a mercy if 
they will; now consent to bury it. Life 
is too short, and the interests of the 
gospel are too vital, to spend much time 
in discussing hypothetical quibbles. I 
believe, too, that the time is soon com- 
ing when there will be a vital connection 
between our churches and the Board 
which is dependent on them for sup- 
port.” | 

Before closing this article I desire to 
say that, personally, I do not embrace 
the views so vigorously assailed, but I 
have that old Congregational love of 
freedom for every man to think for him- 
self on all those non-essential points 
without applying to the Prudential 
Committee for their ecclesiastical mould, 
which will certainly fail to fit a multitude 
of men of vigorous minds. With cor- 
dial salutations, S, 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 


We heard the world-famed Jubilee 
Singers on Wednesday night, and the 
divine ecstacy with which their glorious 
voices filled and thrilled us hasn’t all 
00z2d out of our souls yet. Surely, there 
is nota note in music so high that Mrs. 
Jennie Jackson-De Hart cannot sound it 
clear asa silver bell,or one so low that the 
voice of Mr. Z N. Caldwell, the basso, 
may not control with wonderful ease and 
power. One experiences a sort of “cry- 
ful” feeling while listening to their songs. 
— Ventura Letter in Ojai View. 

Returning from Southern California, 
the Fisk University Jubilee Singers will 
sing in Stockton February 19th, and in 
Plymouth church in this city Thursday 
and Friday evenings, February 20th and 
21st. 


| 
PUBLICATION OF THE MINUTES.— 
Further receipts are as follows : 


7 00 
Clayton............. 60's 090d 3 30 
1 90 
4 00 
Sacramento, .......... 19 20 


H. H. Wixkorr, 
Mason St., San Francisco. 
Feb. 17, 1890. 


| 


We report week after week amounts 
received for the “Publication of the 
Minutes.” We hope before many months 
to report that the Minutes are published. 


| We have many calls for them. 


MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CLUB. 


A special meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club was held last Friday even- 
ing at the Fourth church, on Green 
street. | 

The object of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss the plans and modes of work of 
the American Congregational Uaion 
and also to welcome its representative, 
Rev. E. S. Williams. 

After a short devotional service, Presi- 
dent J. M Haven opened the meeting 
with a few remarks relative to the call of 
this special meeting and the desire of the 
Club to further the cause of the Union, 
that all may be the better informed as to 
the work of the society for Christ and 
his Church, 

‘“Congregationalism Adapted to the 
Needs of Modern Society,” was the sub- 
ject.of an able paper presented by Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper. par | 

“In the first place,” said:Mrs, Cooper, 
“we might as well admit that modern 
society has a wonderful knack nowadays 
of doing its own thinking. Congrega- 
tionalism, as far as I know it, does not 
put gyves and fetters upon the human 
mind. As every soul must do its own 
growing, so every mind must do its own 
thinking. Anda parent, or church, or 
a government that undertakes to do the 
thinking for others will dwarf and cripple 
society and turn out machine-made men 
and women with little or no strength of 
character, or that grand thing which we 
call the power of a great personality.” 

Mrs. Cooper spoke in her usual happy 
vein, and occupied some twenty minutes, 
receiving hearty applause at the conclu. 
sion. 

Following this a report from the Mon- 
day Club committee was read by Dr. J. 
K, McLean. 

COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


San Francisco Monday Club, upon a 
recent occasion, after hearing the Field 
Secretary of the American Congrega- 


| tional Union, appointed us a committee 


to review the field as recommended by 
him, and to report a line of forward 
movement for, and in behalf of, the 
Society. 

Our brother’s request is a reasonable 
one. He asks our j 1gdment as to what 
is a legitimate amount for the useful 
Union to ask from a State which has 
long been a beneficiary of the Society 
and bids fair to be so for some years to 
come. Brother Williams also asks for 
hints as to practical church building 
work gathered from our experience, and 
how we can meet him and the Union 
half-way in larger endeavor for our be- 
loved commonwealth and the kingdom 
of God. 

We deem ourselves fortunate that we 
bring our first report to a meeting called 
especially to discuss this branch of our 
benevolent enterprise ; and fortunate al- 
so that good women have part with us; 
for we certainly trust their enthusiasm 
and instinct, especially where the build- 
ing of parsonages is concerned. 


That your committee approve of the 
work of the Society goes without saying. 
A Union which has in 37 years built in 
37 States and Territories 1,916 churches, 
and in 27 States and Territories 223 
parsonages ; which has expended more 
than $80,000 on our own Coast, two. 
thirds of it in our own State, is an 
agency deserving of more than words— 
even of our sincerest gratitude and heart- 
iest co-operation. To use a familiar fiz- 
ure, this organization is the useful pump 
which connects*us with the reservoir of 
consecrated Eastern benevolence, on our 
way to self-support and independence. 
We want to do morethan simply applaud 
this pump. And we want to do more 
than simply prime it. We ought to turn 
into the reservoir all possible rivulets of 
contribution, in order that we may keep 
our self-respect and pass on to others, in 
ever-widening stream, the refreshment 
which has made us grow strong. 

To get down to the business in hand, 
we give you, first, as a maximum esti- 
mate of attainable contribution to the 
work of the Union, a sum which would 
cost heroic effort and would be a first 
grand response from the Golden State to 
the recommendation of the last National 
Council. That Council not only voiced 
its approval of the determination of the 
Society to pay cash and never go in 
debt; but also deliberately recommended 
and argued that “the Society requires 
not less than $400,000 this year to meet 
the claim, which common business saga- 
city sees is necessary, in order that the 
other missionary investments of the de- 
nomination may not fail of their ob- 
ject.” 

‘Now there are 475,608 Congrega- 
tional church members in the United 
States, or, exclusive of absentees, 409,- 
246. If these would contribute eighty- 
five cents each, seemingly an easy 
thing to do, the $400,000 could be rais- 
ed. But we remember that the Nation- 
al Congregational membership includes 
maltreated freedmen, Indians, Dako- 
tans, whose wheat crops have thrice 
failed, besides that too large army of 
absentees. We remember especially 
that In our own State the enrollment in- 
cludes Chinamen, friends in Southern 
California who are suffering from tem- 
porary financial depression, as well as 
our Own people in the Central and 


Northern parts who have suffered this 


year from unwonted snow and excessive 
rains. 
Much as we would like to bring’ Cali- 
fornia to the very front for the church- 
building Society, we therefore hesitate to 


recommend, in these times, the suggest- 


ed apportionment of eighty-five cents 
each for her 7,119 members, which 
would call for the sum of $6,051.15 to 


_| the Congregational Union for the year. 


1890. As things are we fear such an 
effort would fail, or, if made successful 
for one year, it might be at the expense 
of subsequent reaction or of damage to 
the other benevolences to which we are 
in honor bound. We nevertheless give 
you the figures, remembering that we 
are the Committee and you the voters. 
The more promptly and courageously | 
we press toward the 400,000-dollar 
mark recommended by the Worcester 
Council for the Congregational Union, 
the sooner will her noble sister, the 
American Home Missionary Society 
reach the round million s) eloquently 
urged by the sainted Dr. Goodell. 

But now, while we do not see the way 
clear to this larger‘amount, considering 
the recommendation of the Council for 
$400,000, and the fact that 530 of our 
churches have no house of worship what- 
ever and 3,153 have no parsonage; that 
forty-seven churches have, at this present 
time, their petitions for help in the hands 
of Dr. Cobb, reinforced by the importu- 
nity of letters and personal appeals ; 
while as many more are holding their 
appeals for some hopeful word concern- 
ing a treasury which has never contained, 
at any given time, one-third of the 
money that has been asked for—it 
seems to us that the least we ought to 
aim at 13 the undertaking to do our part 
in carrying tHe contibutions for the cur- 
rent year up to not less than $200,000, 
only half of what the National Council 
recommend, This should be the mini- 
mum. Wehope we can do much more. 
We certainly can and must do this. 

An average of fifty cents per member 
from our California churches, and a 
nickel from half of our Sunday-school 
children would accomplish our propor- 
tion of the undertaking. To give figures, 
for there is force in exact statistics, an 
average of fifty cents per member from 
Our 7,119 Congregational members 
in Central and Northern California 
would realize $3.559.50 A nickel from 
five thousand of our Sunday-school chil- 
dren would realize $250 more. This 
would yield a total of $3 809 50. This, 
although a substantial advance upon any 
church building effort, in behalf of the 
Union, ever distributed through the 
churches of our State, seems but a 
reasonable and possible and necessary 
undertaking. | 

For the securing of this by united eff ort 
—and as much more as large special gifts 
may add—ve recommend that circulars 
of information be distributed among our 
churches ; and that our Sunday-schools 
be interested and instructed ; sure that if 
we all take hold together it will be done, 
and done in such a way that every 
denominational and Christian interest 
in State and Nation will be the stronger 
for it. J. K. McLean, 

WALTER FREar; 
Committee, 


The ‘Question Dsawer” was con- 
ducted by Rev. Walter Frear, and occu- 
pied the attention of the audience in 
questions and answers, forming a pleas. 
ant feature in the exercises. 

Dr. J. E. Roy of Chicago next ad- 
dressed the meeting. He referred feel- 
ingly to reminiscences of early days 
when he had been personally connected 
with many of our prominent mea in the 
Congregational fellowship. He gave a 
brief synopsis of the work in Chicago and 
his opinion of the success of the great 
work there. 

Rev. J. K Harrison of Santa Rosa 
had a few words to say about ‘What 
Sonoma County Thinks,” and made an 
earnest plea in behalf of the church re- 
cently organized in that city. Mr. Harri- 
son spoke in a humorous vein, and was 
very entertaining. 

The President then called upon Gen- 
eral Secretary Williams, and in a few re- 
marks the latter expressed his pleasure at 
being appointed to this part of the field, 
and urged the denomination of the S:ate 
to make good use of the Union. 

Dr. J. K. McLean.had five practical 
suggestions to offer—first, that they 
had a manager who could look after the 
needs of the work, and, secondly, to as- 
sist them in fixing a mark regarding the 
amount needed by each church. As a 
third suggestion, he did not think it was 
either charity or benevolence to raise the 
amount asked, as it was only 7 per cent. 
of what the Union had already laid at 
the feet of the denomination west of the 
Rockies. It is always wise to prepare 
barns large erough for the season’s crops, 
likewise to have achurch home. And 
to secure all these have the matters of 
the Union placed before the churches, 
both from the pulpit and by printed 
matter. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the 
motion was made that the Club meet 
again in two months at a social gathering. 

q J. S. B. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Q 1incy 
Company has issued a new and stringent 
order, prohibiting intemperance on the 
part of station agents, train-men, en- 
gineers and telegraph operators. These 
employees are warned to keep away 
from saloons, if they wish to remain in 
the employ of the company. Drunken- 
ness, either on or off duty, is made a 
cause for discharge in special cases, and 
when it is the first offense, superintend- 
ents and master mechanics may use their 
discretion, but in the case of a second 
offense the offender must be discharged. 
No person thus discharged can be again 
employed ae the consent, of the gen- 
eral manager, These ryles have been post- 
ed for the benefit of the employees. It is a 
rule that will, if faithfully enforced, bene- 
fit the country, the employees and travel- 
ing public. 


The public debt!’ Has 


duting January $ 2, 745,89 5.19. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1890, 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. 


Religtous Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Isaac Pierson addressed the 
iast Monday Club on the work in North 
China. He used a large map, and 
showed the location of the seven mis- 
sions of the American Board in that 
northern province of China. The prov- 
ince includes Peking, Tientsin, and 
other large cities, and is estimated to 
have a population of thirty millions, 
There were no missions there until 1860. 
The American Board now has fifty mis- 
sjonaries in that field, and one thousand 
church members. Missionaries of other 
societies are also there, and Mr. Pierson 
estimates the whole number of professed 
converts at three thousand. There are 
schools at each of our missions, also 
schools of a higher grade for men and 
women, where the Chinese are pre- 
pared for Christian work and the Christ- 
ian ministry. The number in these 
higher schools is small, but already 
natives are being inducted into the 
preachers’office and sent out into this great 
feld, The missionaries far in the interior 
are not molested in their work. They 
gO and come in safety. Mr. Pierson, 
some years agO, Was Once assaulted, and 
his life was in danger ; but the Govern- 
ment inflicted punishment upon those 
who did him injury, and a valuable 
watch which he then lost was paid for. 
But this is the only case of assault in 
the history of missions in that northern 
province. In answer to the question of 
the effect of Chinese restriction in Amer- 
ica, Mr.Pierson said the northern Chinese 
know and care nothing about our restric- 
tion. The great flood of last year occurred 
in the province just south of where our 
missionaries are working. Mr, Pierson 
estimates the loss of life by drowning 
and starvation at several millions. To 
the question, “Have you ever seen a 
spiritually minded pagan ? he said: I have 
not. Some are seekers after light, but they 
are not what we call apiritually minded. 
A full hour was occupied by Mr. 
Pierson’s address and with answering 
many questions, and then the time was 
gladly extended. The field is a very in- 
teresting one, and our hope is that our 
brother will be able to persuade many 
to engage in the work. There is a loud 
call for more laborers. We were told 
that the climate is very beautiful and 
healthful. 

Rev. Dr. Roy will address the Club 
next Monday. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows was injured on Fri- 
day last while out riding, by being 
thrown from his carriage. He struck 
upon his head, and received some scalp 
wounds; but we are glad to report that 
he is doing well and will soon be out. 


Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy occupied the pul- 
pit of the First church in the morning, 
and Rev. Dr. Willey cffiziated at night. 
Dr. Roy, with a large map of the United 
States behind him, showing by diffzrent 
colors the degrees of illiteracy in differ- 
ent parts of the land, spoke on the work 
of the American Missionary Association 
inthe South. Huis lecture, filled with most 
interesting and important information, 
held the close attention of his hearers. 
Dr. Roy, as Secretary of the A. M. A. 
for many years, residing a part of the 
time in Atlanta, and traveling in all 
parts of the South, knows of the work of 
which he speaks, as few other men do, 
He is on our Coast for a few weeks to 
inspect the work of the Association 
among the Chinese and Indians, and to 
enlighten us upon the work in the South 
as he has time and opportunity. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin preached at the 
Devisadero-street chapel on “Glorying 
in the Cross of Christ.”” There were 
thirty-two in the Sabbath-school. 


Rev. H, H. Wikoff’s morning subject 
at Green-street was ‘Spiritual Delusion,” 
from the text, ‘Begin not to say within 
yourselves we have Abraham to our 
Father.” One hundred and sixty-four 

re present in the Sabbath-school. 


Rev. Isaac Pierson, through an inter- 
preter, addressed the Chinese congrega- 
tlon at the Mission, in Brenham Place. 


Rev. G, Niebuhr’s subject in the Ger- 
man Evangelical church was “Christ, 
the Source of all True Joy.” Our good 
brother, who is doing a good work among 
his countrymen in this city, seens to 
know from experience of this Christian 
Joy, 

Rev. W. H. Scudder preached at Ber- 
keley Sabbath morning in exchange with 
Kev. T. R. Bacon. 


nee, Oakley’s subject at 
Piymouth-avenue was “Triumph Over 
the Grave.” Rev. Dr. Roy addressed 
‘he congregation in the evening. ‘There 
were one hundred and. nine in. the ‘Sab- 
bath-school, 


Rey. Walter Frear the church 
at Martinez. 


Rev. Henry W. Jones preached at 
Woodland on “Home’ and “Gol the 
Restorer,” 


Rey, E O. Tade, whl tno on this 
Coast, is now the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at East Granville, Mass. 
Their church edifice was erected in 1802. 
During the past year extensive improve- 
ments have been made in this old house 
of worship, at a cost of nearly $2,000, 
all paid... Rededication’ services were 
held January 5th, with a sermon by Rev. 
Joshua-Coit -of Boston. We congratu- 
‘ate our brother” on ‘the progress made 
during the two years Of his pastorate. _ 

Rey. W. C, Stewart writes from Etna. 
Siskiyou County, Cal., February 11th 
\lstter reached us F bruary r7th]:. “We 
have had no mails in the county for one 


month. We had nine and one half feet | 


of snow in Etna during the winter. We 
have had at one time a level of forty 
inches. This was followed by rains for 
three days inundating the valley, des- 
troying nearly all the bridges, carrying 
away fences, etc. It has been a terrible 
Winter; never saw its equal even in the 
East. I have had to abandon all outside ap- 
pointments, and even in Etna we have 
had several Sundays on which no meet- 
ings could be held. The loss in the 
county will reach one hundred thousand 
dollars. This flood was a foot higher 
than the flood of 1861. There is prom- 
ise of a mail to-morrow. 


Rev. Fred B. Pullan of Orange, New 
Jersey, has accepted the call of the Ber- 
keley church, and is expected to com- 
mence his labors next month. Mr. Pul- 
lan, during his visit last summer, when he 
supplied the Third church in this city, 
won many friends, and when Mr. Bacon 
resizned at Berkeley, his people at once 
thought of Mr. Pullan and decided to 
callhim. Mr. Bacon, who is well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Pullan, endorsed their 
action. And now we are glad to an- 
nounce that, with such unanimity of 
feeling, the pastorate is so sp2edily to be 
filled. 


Pastor Sneed at Albina, Oregon, 
writes: “Brother Culver is helping me in 
a series of meetings, He seems to be 
am earnest worker. The meetings are 
growing in interest. I received six mem- 
pers to our communion the first Sunday 
in January; more will join soon.” And 
with this good news our brother sends 
the names of ten new subscribers for THE 
Paciric. We believe in such church in- 
terest. 


A normal reception was given to the 
new students, by the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association, at the Normal 
School, San Jose, Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 14th. The programme was opened 
by a selection by the orchestra, followed 
by an address of welcome by the Presi- 
dent, Miss Ida Love. We glean the fol- 
lowing interesting items from it: The 
Y,. W. C, A. of the Normal was organ- 
ized in March, 1886, with thirty-six 
charter members. At present there are 
about one hundred members. There 
are sister associations at Berkeley, Napa 
and College Park. The Y. W. C. A. 
was an auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A, un- 
til last spring, when they formed an 
independent 3tate organization. To the 
new students the President in closing 
said: “Our doors are ever open, and 
we shall be glad to welcome you to our 
meetings. We invi.e you to j>in our 
association, and unite with us in the work 
of developing Christian character.” 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Annie S, Towle, wife of Frank J. 
Towle, and daughter of Wm. Tozier of 
Gardner, Maine, died Februrry 2, 1890, 
at Banner Sane Mill, between Railroad 
Flat and E!‘dorado, Calaveras County, 
California, in the thirty-ninth year of her 
age. She and her husband came to this 
State fifteen years ago and lived some 
time in Sacramento. Some years ago 
her physicians advised her return to her 
native State for her health. The experi- 
ment was tried in vain, so far as her 
her health was concerned; yet the jour- 
ney was notin vain. In 1886 she and 
her husband gave their hearts to Jesus 
and their names to M. E. church in Old 
Town, Me. After their return to this 
State, nearly a year ago, I made their 
acquaintance, and found the deceased 
trusting in Jesus and patiently waiting 
for the change that all expected sooner 
thanit came. Death to her was gain, 
for she had taken the steps prescribed by 
Him,’ who is the resurrection and the 
life; and like Paul she expressed a de- 
sire to depart and be with Christ. This 
was the state of her mind till the last. 

Her funeral was attended at San An- 
dreas by a large company of friends of 
her husband and his parents who have 
lived in Calaveras county a good many 
years, A. K, CRAWFORD, 

Pastor Congregational Church, San 

Andreas. 

Hucues.—At his home in Alila, January 30, 
1890, Mr. Hugh R. Hughes passed to his 
rest. 

He was born in 1845, in Wales, 
whence his parents emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania in 1846, and in 1853 came to 
California, where they lived many years 
in Calaveras county. In 1868 he pro- 
fessed faith in Christ and united with 
the church in Douglass, Rev. Caleb 
Morgan pastor. He was an incurable 
cripple more than twenty years, but his 
indomitable will, his princely intellect 
and his eloquent voice lifted him above 
physical infirmities, and for years he 
served faithfully and successfully the I 
O. G. T. as Grand Lecturer. He was a 
true man and a manly Christian, and 
died possessing that peace which passeth 
allunderstanding. The funeral services 
were held in the Congregational church 
of Tulare City, and were conducted by 
the Alila pastor, Rev. J. A. Thomas, as- 
sisted by the Rev. W. D. Williams, 
preaching from the words, “I am the 
resurrection and the life,” His re- 
mains were interred in Tulare City cem- 
etery. He was never married, and leaves 
two brothers, a sister and an aged moth- 
er to mourn their irreparable loss. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


California Bible Society will be held on 
Monday, March 3d, 1890, at 328 Mont- 
gomery street, Room 20, in the city and 
county of San Francisco, California, for 
the election of trustees, and for the trans- 
action of such business as may come be- 
fore the meeting. Polls will be open from 
12 0 ‘clock noon to 1 O’clock P, M, 
WILLIAM ABBOTT, Secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 1890. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the | 


THE WOMEN IN TEMPERANCE. 


EpitTors Paciric: Temperance move- 
ments of great interest and promise mul- 
tiply in the “Interior.” The Interstate 
Union, of which I wrote you lately, 
though it enlists five great common- 
wealths, is likely to be second in influ- 
ence and power for good to the new 
“Non-Partisan Christian Union” recent- 
ly formed at Cleveland by women dele- 
gates from a larger number of States. A 
dozen or more, I think, were represented, 
from Minnesota to the District of Col- 
umbia, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Of sixty-five ‘‘crusaders,” twenty-five were 
present who were among the original 
founders of the National W. C. T. U., 
now affiliated with a political party. John 
G. Whittier sent the following letter of 
greeting to a member of the Provisional 
Committee appointed at Chicago: 


‘“AmesBuRY, Mass., Jan. 18.—Dear 
Friend: Illness prevents me from do- 
ing more than to thank thee for the let- 
ter, and to say that 1 have always regret- 
ted the action of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in taking a par- 
tisan position. I do not by any means 
impeach the motive of the noble and de- 
voted women of that organization, but I 
have seen no good accomplished by 
their separate political action. I hope 
the non-partisan temperance workers 
will not waste time and strength in com- 
batting the political organization, but go 
forward in their own way, which I think 
is the best way, and, so faras I can see, 
the only one likely to accomplish the 
great object of temperance on foot. 
With all good wishes, I am thy friend, 
“Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


One of the cheering things ab ut this 
notable gathering of representative Chris- 
tian women was the abstinence from at- 
tack upon those from whom conscience 
and love for the cause have compelled 
them to separate. The original W. C. 
T, U. pledge was adopted. The chair- 
man of the committee upon a constitu- 
tion was also chairman of thesame com- 
mittee in the original W. C. T. U.—Mrs. 
Foster of lowa. In anaddress at church 
the Sunday previous, she said: 

“It was fifteen years ago last fall when 
we came to Cleveland to organize the 
W. C. T. U. I was timid, and I feared 
almost to go to a woman’s convention. 
I had never seen so many women to- 
gether, and it was very new and strange. 
As I was coming from my home in 
Iowa to that convention, I wanted to 
tell the passengers on the train that I 
was not a strong-minded woman, and 
that I came with the consent of my hus- 
band; but when I found the great hos- 
pitality for which Cleveland is noted, I 
became reassured. Yet, when I, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Consti- 
tution, presented the draft in its sim- 
plest form, I did not dream how far- 
reaching would be our efforts of that 
day; and to-day, standing before you, 
battle-scarred with shots from without 
and within, I can Dut rejoice that such 
great progress has been made in the 
cause we then espoused anew. Next 
Wednesday we shall attempt to form a 
new organization, for I fear the old one 
has gone widely astray. I am here to 
do my work fearlessly, remembering that 
to-morrow I may be called to an account 
before the bar of God. 

“Then came the W. C. T. U., and you 
know the rest. It has educated women 
as nothing else could, and we now make 
the modest claim that we can dispatch 
business in a convention as rapidly and 

with as much decorum as do the sterner 
sex in the halls of legislation. Fifteen 
years ago, when we organized, we were 
afraid of our own voices, yet to-day we 
have hundreds of women who can logi- 
cally and fearlessly present the truth.”’ 

The preamble to the new constitution 
is as follows: 

“Viewing with the deepest solicitude 
the appalling evils of intemperance, and 
believing that non-partisan, non-secta- 
rian organization of the Christian women, 
devoted solely to the cause of temper- 
ance, is greatly needed, we unite our- 
selves together for this purpose under the 
following constitution.” 

There was a standing vote on the sec- 
tion pledging abstinence from party affi'ia- 
tions and forbidding any officer to pledge 
the organization thereto, many of the 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs. The 
headquarters are to be at Cleveland, 
Mrs. E. J. Phinney of that city President, 
with a salary of $1,200, and the chief 
secretary Miss F. Jennie Doty of Cleve- 
land the same. The ladies present 
raised $2,500 for the year’s work, A 
treasurer has $25 a montb, and the ex- 
penses of other officers are to be paid, 
The next (annual) convention is to be 
held in November, and till that time the 
lady members wear a white ribbon. 
Four national organizers were elected, 
Five departments of work were estab- 
lished, each with the working force of a 
secretary—viz., (1) Evangelistic, (2) Edu. 
cational, (3) Legislative, (4) Literary, (5) 
Young Women’s Work. The first of 
these secretaries is a Presbyterian lady 


tian sincerity, earnestness and wisdom— 
Mrs. M. J. Aldrich. The first nomina- 
tion for President was made in these 
terms by Mrs. Lydia P. Tillon of the 
Disirict of Columbia: 

“IT nominate a woman for President 
who has been the general of this army, 
the leader whom God called to encour- 
age us to stand for principle, not parti- 
sanship; a woman to whom, more than 
any other man or woman, a grand State 
owes its constitutional prohibition of the 
liquor traffic; the only woman who has 
been so recognized as a_ wise leader that 
a senatorial committee of the United 


States Congress invited her to advise 


_ “them on temperance legislation ; ; this 


of Iowa, well known to me by her Chris-. 


woman, more than any other, represents 
the silent majority of workers. I nomi- 
nate J. Ellen Foster of Iowa.” 

Mrs. Foster arose and spoke briefly. 
She said she had never shirked any duty. 
She had always stood where the bullets 
were the thickest, but she could no longer 
stand out as a picket. “God only knows 
how I rejoice in this day, but I cannot 
be your President. I want to hold up 
the temperance pledge on the platform 
and work for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, and I can do more good on 
the platform. If you love me, do not 
write one ballot for me.” [ Applause. | 

Some difficulty was fougd in pitching 
upon a name, “Temperance League,” 
and "Christian Crusaders” being pro- 
posed by those who specially aimed at 
avoiding any ra of the partisan 
Organization, 

I hardly need say that Iowa is deeply 
interested in this movement of our 
Christian sisters. We have won all our 
temperance and prohibition victories as 
non-partisan; we are even more strongly 
so in our State work today than ever; 
and noble women everywhere honored 
in Iowa led off at Cleveland in large 
measure. One of the wisest features of 
the proceedings there was due chiefly to 
them; the adoption of but few depart- 
ments of work, and these all purely tem- 
perance departments. The old organ- 
ization has so many of different charac- 
ter—twenty or more in all, I believe— 
that temperance work proper is quite 
swamped, and wide prejudice excited. 
The new one: “Only the love of Christ 
impels to this action that we may con- 
tinue our temperance work for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence and prohibi- 
tion principles in such manner and 
method as seem to us wisest and best. 
We thankfully recognize the wondrous 
works our Heavenly Father has enabled 
the Christian women of this country to 
accomplish in fifteen years’ effort subse- 
quent to the pentecost of the crusade. 
We fully and freely recognize the right 
of every member of this organization to 
individual religious‘ and_ political opin- 
ions and preferences, and their exercise 
according to the dictates of individual 
conscience; and declare that no majority 
in such organizition shall ever, in any 
manner, interfere with these individual 
rights. We gladly recognize the fact 
that the non-partisan principles of Chris- 
tian temperance work are rapidly gaining 
adherents throughout’ the nation. 
We ‘want all the strength of united 
Christian womanhood to be brought 
against the combined power of the liquor 
traffic. We cordially invite the auxiliary- 
ship of all State and local organizations 
under our broad banner of political 
freedom, where every woman, whatever 
her party preferences, or individual party 
work, may unite with us in our efforts 
against the common enemy of the home, 
State and nation, We recogniz: and 
believe in and are individually related to 
many moral and political reforms of the 
age which are the outgrowth of the gos- 
pel of Christ. These reforms are direct- 
ly or remotely related to the temperance 
reform, and their success will hasten the 
triumph of the principles to which we 
are devoted ; nevertheless, we believe 
our work jn this national organization 
will be more effective if wholly free from 
any alliance with those movements upcn 
which our members widely differ in 
opinion. 

“We declare the fundamental impor- 
tance and greatest need of the temper- 
ance reform to be the broader education 
of the individual mind and conscience 
in the religious, scientific and economic 
truths relating to the effects of alcohol, in 
order to secure the ultimate triumph of 
this reform in the overthrow of the drink- 
ing habit and customs of the country, 
and legal protection of the home, the re- 
demption of the ravages of the liquor 
traffic. We pledge our best efforts to 
secure a thorough enforcement, both in 
letter and spirit, of the laws requiring 
scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools in the States where such 
laws have been enacted, and to work to 
make such instruction compulsory in all 
other States where no such legal provision 
exists. We will endeavor to aid teachers 
in their responsible work, and to influ- 
ence boards of education to adopt text- 
books on physiology for use in the 
schools which are properly graded, have 
a sufficient amount of temperance mat- 
ter, and are in accordance with the 
teachings of science with reference to 
the effects of alcohol. We urge the care- 
ful preparation of non-partisan literature, 
and the prompt distribution of the same. 
We recommend the publications of the 
National Temperance Society, 58 Reade 
street, New York city.” Yours, 

Geo. F, Macoun, 

Iowa College, Jan. 20, 1890. 


INSTALLATION AT POMONA. 
Rev. L. H. Frary was installed pastor 


He has supplied the church since some 
time in 1888 with excellent results. The 
church was organiz2d in 1887 with thirty- 
one members; now it numbers about 
two hundred. It came to self-support in 
January, 1888, The annual expenses 
are now $2,500, fully met. Of the fif- 
teen churches invited to the Council for 
installation, eleven were represented. 
Rev. E. E. P. Abbott was chosen Moder- 
ator and -H.' N. Frary of Pasadena, 
Scribe. “Rev. Mr. Frary’ s statement of 
belief was clear, concise, comprehensive. 
Its ring was that of true steel, and the 
reading of it by him, in an evident tensity 
of feeling, was duly impressive. As the 
soft rays of the setting sun shone through 


time, illuminating the scene, theré was an 
added solembity to the occasion, Mr. 


Frary upon all the” theological 


of Pilgrim church, Pomona, last week, | 


the windows and rested on him at this | 


points which are now agitating the 
churches, and there was no trace of 
equivocation or hesitation. The state- 
ment proving unanimously satisfactory 
to the Council, it proceeded to the publi: 
services, after a bountiful supper furnish- 
ed by the ladies of the church. The 
chapel was filled to overflowing, and the 
services deeply impressive. The music, 
consisting of anthems and hymns ren- 
dered by the choir of the church, with 
additions, was a delightful feature of the 
whole, The sermon by Rev. Dr. Hutch- 
ins, of Los Angeles, was powerful and 
lovely, bringing the certitude and strength 
of the ‘exceeding great and precious 
promises’ of God to many persons in 
the audience to meet their peculiar wants. 
The installing prayer, by Rev. Mr. Wells 
of Los Angeles, was tender and. touch- 
ing. The fellowship of the churches 
was extended to Mr, Frary and Pilgrim 
church by Rev. Mr. Colcord of Mon- 
rovia, who supplied the place of Rey, 
Mr. Hunt of Riverside, suddenly called 
away by telegraph. The charge of the 
pastor was given by the Moderator, Rev. 
Mr. Abbott, an old friend of Mr. Frary, 
and his successor in the pastorate of the 
Sierra Madre church. At this point one 
of the pleasantest features of the even- 
ing was inte:jected into the programme 
by the expression of the fraternal greet- 
ings, to both Mr. Frary and the Pilgrim 
church, by the sister churches of Pomo- 
na, given by Rev. Dr. Gordon of the 
Presbyterian church, Unexpected as this 
was, it was doubly pleasant to all the 
church by that fact and the happy form 
of the expression of the speaker, and 
will serve to further cement the kindly 
feeling toward the other churches. The 
charge to the church was humorously 
given by Rev. Mr. Phillips of East Los 


Angeles, interspersed by plain advice to 


what he felicitously termed the model 
church of Southern California. The 
benediction was solemnly pronounced by 
the pastor, and the large audience dis- 


persed,” 


At Grass Valley, on the evening of | 


January 24th, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Coleman were the recipients of a very 
pleasant surprise, It was the anniversa- 
ry of Mrs. Coleman’s birthday. After the 


prayer-meeting they were invited home | 


with some friends, where they found a 
company of ladies and gentlemen. The 
ladies were Mrs. Coleman’s Sunday- 
school class, the gentlemen, their hus- 
bands and escorts. A delightful evening 
was spent, followed by a bountiful lunch, 
when a birthday cake was presented to 
Mrs. Coleman, a description of which 
we will not undertake. It ‘was a unique 
affair and very elaborate. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coleman responded feelingly. “Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung, Rev. Mr; Bow- 
man Offered prayer, and the happy com- 
pany dispersed. Brother Bowman is 
very fortunate in having such church 
members. We know them of old. Their 
liberality is abundant. The lines have 
fallen to our brother in pleasant places. 
May the Holy Ghost set his seal to his 
work by the salvation of many souls ! 


MARRIED. 
GusTaAsoN—Osmounson. —At Raymond, Fresno 
county, Oal., by Rav. T. T. Frickstad, 


Alfred Gastason to Miss Serie T. Osmun- 
son. 


Hel 


A thimbleful of racr weighs more than 
ulof tazory. Everybody knows that the 
““DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all prac tical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST ST., SAN FRANOISOO. 


GREAT SALE 


Lace Curtains 


— AND — 


Lace Bed Sets 


Now going on at 


Cc. B. PERKINS, 


1114 & 1116 MARKET 8T.,, 
Near Mason, - San Francisco, Ca), 


MIDWINTER MUSIC. 


Music, as a handmaid, stands read 
to assist in all social pleasures and gaieties. 


SOCIAL SINGING— ‘Oollege Songs” (50 ote. 
“Oollege Songe,’’ for Banj>, Gaitar (e 
$1). ‘Good Old Songs We Used toSing ($1). 

TEMPERANOE—‘‘Temperance Orusade’’ (85 
cents, or $3.60 doz), Emerson & Morey; 
“Temperance Ralying Songs’’ (35 cts., OF 
$3.69 a d»z.)}, Hull. 

ANTHEM BOOKS—‘‘Easy Anthems” (80 ota., 
or $7.2C doz), Emerson; ‘‘Anthems cf 
Praise’ ($1 or $9 doz.), Emerson; **Ameri- 
can Anthem Book’’ ($1.25 or $12 doz.); Dow’s 
“Respor ses and Sentences’ (80 cents, or 
$7.20 doz.). 

EASY OANTATAS—Sacred: “Ruth and Boaz” 
(65 ota. , $6 doz ); **Reb.0ca” (65 or’ $6 
adoz). Secular: ‘Dairy 

20 cts., $1,89 doz.), ‘Garden of Singing 
owers’”’ (49 cents, or $8.60 adoz.). 

GREAT SUOOESS of our new $1 Music Books; 
* Piano Classics,’’ Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, ‘‘Popu- 


‘lar Piano Oollection,” Song Olassica for | 


Soprano; for Altc, Bsritone and Bass, and 
for Tenor, (Hach book $1.) | 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston. . 
H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New York... 


Maids’ Supper’’ 


Absolutely Pure. | 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity 
and wholesomenesss. More economice} 


This 
strengt 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low- test, short- 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cane. al BAKING PoWDER Co., 106 Wall st., 

ew Yor 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


Oatalozues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


419-421 Sansome St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


From $15 Up. 


Over sixty different patterns, in all woods. 
Wide, deep drawers, built dust-proof; hat- 
boxer, stout castors to roll easily, and every- 
thing carefally arranged for your comfort and 
daily needs. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 


(N. P. COLE & OO.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Goary St., Sin Praacisce 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 43. 
N. GRAY & CO. 


JOUNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 
Embalming a specialty. Cor. Webb, 8.F. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction recsived as published. 


stories and pictures, colo:ei ani plain. — 
PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all, sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY fashion: 


able styles. 


107 MONTGOMERY STHEET,.. 


OPPOSITE OCOIDENTAL HOTEL, 


WEED KING WELE, 
CALIFORNIA 
AND BRASS WORKS. 


All kinds Brass, (omposition, 
1B and White Meta! 

and 
Fire Alarm Bells. 


COMPANY, 


BEACE 


OHILDREN’S BOOK3 of all varieties, with — 
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"Children’s Department. 


THE SHADOW BIRD AND HIS 
SHADOW. 


Throvgh the Dark Land’s reeds and rushes, 
Down the palm glooms I bave heard, 
Rose-lit with the sun’s last blushes, 
Comes the Shadow-bird. 


And he leads his Shadow! Dimly 
Through the sands they two advance. 

Then he bows, and, somewhat grimly, 
They begin to dance. 


Fair bis Shadow is. Each feather 
Of her wild wings looks like lace, 

And they whirl and float together 
With unearthly grace. |. 


One night when the Sphinx was staring 
At them with an evil eye, 

And the black man’s stars were flaring 
In the desert sky— 


Then the Shadow-bird grew merry! 
‘‘My sweet shadow,” whispered he, 

**You are looking lovely, very. 

- Will you dance with me?” 


**‘No,” she said,” you hear me, do you? 
You can go and dance awhile 

With those lilies nodding to you 
There across the Nile! 


“No,” she said, and cff she started; 
There was not another word; 

So it was his shadow parted 
With the Shadow-bird. 


(She prefers another fellow, 
If the trnth must be confest— 
Picturegque in green and yellow, 
With a splendid crest.) 


And the Shadow-bird now muses, 
Like a priest in temples dim, 
Just because his shadow chooses 
Not to dance with him. 
St. Nicholas for February. 


THE STORY OF JACK. 
WHO WANTED TO SEE A GOBLIN. 


There once lived a little boy—Jack, 
who had read so much of fairies and 
goblins that his little brain was quite full 
of them; and he fancied if he could but 
make the acquaintance of one goblin he 
should be happy for all his life. He had 
been running in the fields all the after- 
noon, gathering buttercups and daisies 
and sweet-smelling clover. The rich 
perfume at length made him very sleepy, 
and he sat down in the long grass. 

“I should like to see a goblin,” said 
he, as he laid his head down among the 
buttercups. 

And a goblin he did see—the funniest 
little man darted suddenly up before 
him. His face was quite yellow, his 
chin long, and bis nose still longer. 

“My dear!” said he, with a chuckle 
in his voice, “here is a box of sweet- 
meats. If you take one of them you can 
understand the language of birds and 
animals, and can assume their shape; but 
beware, and not laugh, else you cannot 
return into your old body.” 

“That was a real goblin, I am sure!” 
cried Jack; and he jumped up, and 
looked at the box. It contained blue, 
crimson and violet sweetmeats. 

He tasted one of them, and they were 
very sweet. 

“Oh, I should like to be a stork!” 
cried he, delighted. “Such as I have 
seen in my picture book.” | 

Then his legs shrivelled together, and 
grew long and red. His pretty leather 
boots changed into funny short feet, his 
arms grew into wings, and his neck be- 
came about halfa yard long, and his 
hair turned into soft feathers and cov- 
ered his whole body. 

‘What a charming goblin,” cried Jack, 
“to give me the sweetmeats!”’ And he 
walked in the clover with his long feet. 

He saw two storks in the distance 
smoothing their feathers, and he went 
towards them. 

“Good morning!” said one of them 
in the stork language. ‘Would you like 
a part of a frog’s leg ?” 

“Or a quarter of a lizard?” said the 
second. And he handed it politely to 
the new acquaintance. 

Jack could do nothing but make a 
bow, and say he had no appetite that 
afternoon. 

“We are practising a new dance,” 
continued the tallest of the two storks. 
‘‘We are invited to a party this evening.” 

He walked through the fields with 
long, majestic steps; the second poised 
himself on one leg, flapping his wings 
gracefully; but Jack thought they looked 
so silly and funny, that he forgot the 
bidding of the goblin, and laughed aloud. 
At the same time he heard a mocking 
laugh near him, “Ha! Ha! Ha!” and 
the storks, startled, flew away over the 
fields, 

Jack looked around frightened; the 
clover did not smell so sweet to him; it 
was growing dark, and he thought of 
running home. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had 
laughed, and could not regain his own 
form, and he wished he had never seen 
the goblin. And in the distance he 
the goblin’s voice—“Ha! Ha! 

a 

“What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Stork ?” said an owl, who sat near him 
on the ground. She bad large round 
eyes, and a horse voice and crooked 


“I am a little boy who has been 
changed by a naughty goblin,” answered 
Jack, crying bitterly; “and I cannot get 
back into my own body !” 

But the goblin was laughing in the 
distance—"“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“I am sorry I cannot help you till the 
moon rises; I am blind while the sun 
shines,” 

“Ob, dear! my mother will be very 
anxsous if I do not return till then. Can 
you help me, Mrs. Owl, when the moon 
rises?” 

“Yes, I will help you if you will 
change into a little bird. I will eat you 


Jack ran away much frightened from 
the cruel owl. 

“Oh, dear! my father and mother 
will seek for me in the garden and the 
wood. I shall never see them again! 
Oh, I am very unhappy !” 

And Jack sat up in the grass, rubbing 
his eyes and looking very uncomfortable. 
The clover cast its sweet perfume round 
him, and he perceived he had been fast 
asleep and dreaming. He fancied he 
heard the goblin’s laugh in the wood— 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” but it was a parrot 
that had escaped from one of the cot- 
tages, and was laughing, as it had been 
taught to do. 

Jack ran home quickly, and arrived 
just in time for supper. He felt very 
glad he had been dreaming, and not 
seen a real goblin. Hehad run past the 
wood, and the parrot screamed, ‘Ha! 
ha! ba!” How he rejoiced that no 
no goblins existed except in fairy stories ! 
—Indian Witness. 


PRACTICAL JOKES. 


A practical joke is a sort of trick 
played by one person upon another, in 
the hope of making him uncomfortable 
and ridiculous. To put one’s friend in 
an absurd situation, to interfere with bis 
rights, to do something which will burt 
him in body or mind, not very deeply 
perhaps, yet really, is the object of the 
practical joker. I have never in my life 
been able to see the least good, the least 
innocent fun, in practical jokes, but I 
have seen a great deal of evil and mis- 
chief resulting from them. 

Some years ago, just at dusk, a maid- 
servant in a certain beautiful home, took 
it into her head that it would be rare fun 
to dress herself in a sheet and frighten 
another of the servants. So she slipped 
into the grounds and hid herself behind 
a tree, and waited for her opportunity. 
Dancing merrily along and singing with 
a voice like a bird, came a sweet little 
daughter of the house, who had been 
sent on an errand to the lodge at the 
end of the green avenue. The merry 
child, sensitive to her finger-tips, caught 
a glimpse of the straight, stark figure 
skulking behind the oaks, was so fright- 
ened that a few months afterward she 
died—of nervous shock, the physicians 
said, which then began its fatal work. 

In our New England colleges a youth 
who had been studying hard that he 
might enter the Freshman Class was 
startled from his sleep at midnight by a 
party of fellows in masks, who proceeded 
to make sport for themselves by that 
stupid process called “hazing” their 
companion. They had their silly fun, 
but it is to be hoped that none of the 
number engaged in it can ever think of 
that night without a pang, for it made 
the youth insane.—Harper’s Young 
People. 

THE CONGO RIVER OF TO-DAY. 


From an article under the above title 
inthe February Century, by one of 
Stanley’s former officers, we quote the 
following: “On the Congo there are no 
beasts of burden, there existing merely 
a manual transport, the porters being the 
natives of the Bakongo tribe, inhabiting 
the cataract regions. In physique these 
men are slight and only poorly developed; 
but the fact of their carrying on their 
head from sixty to one hundred pounds’ 
weight twenty miles a day for sometimes 
six consecutive days, their only food be- 
ing each day a little manioc root, an ear 
or two of maize, or ahandful of peanuts, 
pronounces them at once as men of sing- 
ularly sound stamina. Small boys of 
eight and nine years old are frequently 
met carrying loads of twenty-five pounds’ 
weight. 

“Throughout the cataract region the 
generally accepted money currency is 
Manchester cotton cloth made up into 
pieces of six yards each, The European 
cost of the cloth paid to these natives for 
transporting a load to Stanley Pool from 
Matadi, including rations, amounts at 
the present day to five dollars for a load 
of sixty-five pounds. Five years ago the 
cost was only one-third of this amount ; 
but it has increased on account of the 
Opposition of the various trading houses 
that have established stations at Stanley 
Pool for the ivory trade on the upper 
river,” 


HOME DUTIES. 


“From Dickens and from men be- 
fore and after him, we have heard much 
of the neglect of home and its duties by 
women who are devoted to works of be- 
nevolence ; buttons off where they 
should be on, an untidy house, and 
children taken care of by servants in- 
stead of by tender mothers, is the cry. 
And yet it is true that where one wom- 
an working for Christ outside the home 
circle may be careless of her duties 
there, nine will neglect them for what 
are called social duties and the pleas- 
ures of the world. But in order to com- 
mend the work of women for the good 
of women, to all who see it, let them be 
very careful that those trusts and cares 
at home that form their fisrt and great 
duty in life are faithfully performed, and 
then they will disarm criticism, and 
their work will have a double blessing.” 
—Dr. John Hall. 


There can hardly be a sillier utterance 
than that found on some lips, to the ef- 
fect that “‘religion is not a theology, but 
a life, and that, “if the life be right, no 
matter about the theology.” Pray, upon 
what shall the life be based if not upon 
the truths that constitute theology?” The 
idea of piety toward God with no creed 
in the mind with respect to God is an 
absurdity. The Bible is not a specu- 
lative book, but the duties which it im- 


HOW THE BEDOUINS CONQUER 


THIRST. 


B 


In the ‘‘Waterless Land,” water is the 
paramount question. If it be asked how 
a large body of Bedouins like the ten 
thousand who nearly destroyed the 
British squares at Tamai manage to sub- 
sist, the reason is plain. In the first 
place, they do not need the enormous 
trains required for a European army. 
They are the most abstemious of men. 
Each man carries a skin of water and a 
small bag of grain, procured by purchase 
or barter from caravans. Their camels 
and goats move with them, supplying 
them with milk and meat, and subsisting 
upon the scanty herbage and the foliage 
of the thorny mimosa, growing in seclud- 
ed wadies. These people could live 
upon the increase of their flocks alone, 
which they exchange readily for other 
commodities ; but being the exclusive 
Carriers and guides for all the travel and 
and commerce that cross their deserts, 
they realize yearly large amounts of 
money. As to water, they know every 
nook and hollow in the mountains, away 
from the trails, where a few barrels of 
water collect in some shaded ravine, and 
they can scatter, every man for himself, 
to fill their water-skins. On my first 
expedition, near the close of the three 
years’ drought, I reached some wells on 
which I was depending and found them 
entirely dry. It was several days to the 
next wells, But my Bedouin guides 
knew some natural reservoirs in the hills 
about six miles off. So they took the 
water camels at night-fall, and came 
back before daylight with the water-skins 
filled. An invading army would find it 
hard to obtain guides, and even if they 
did, they must keep together, and could 
not leave the line of march to look for 
water. Besides, the Bedouins, accus- 
tomed from infancy to regard water as 
most precious and rare, use it with 
wonderful economy. Neither men nor 
animals drink more than once in forty- 
eight hours. As to washing, they never 
indulge in such wasteful nonsense. 
When Bedouins came to my camp, water 
was always Offered them. Their answer 
would frequently be: ‘‘No, thanks; I 
drank yesterday.” They know too well 
the importance of keeping up the habit 
of abstemiousness. No wonder they 
can subsist where invaders would quickly 
perish.—- Century. _ 


‘SWHAT A BOSTON GIRL DID.” 


I was walking down the avenue near 
the Providence depot, when I saw a 
couple of little ragged “gamins” run up 
the embankment, pulling after them a 
miserable kitten by a string tied around 
its neck. 

I started in pursuit, but it was a “stern 
chase,” and the probabilities that at least 
one of the “nine lives” would be chok- 
ed out of the poor victim before I could 
get tothe rescue. But kind Providence 
was looking out for the cat. As they 
neared the corner of tbe station a lady, 
well dressed, and of dignified carriage, 
turned the corner. A glance, and she 
took in the situation; she formed herself 
into a well organized S. P. C. A. on 
the spot, and, dropping her parasol, 
she siezed the two young Neros with a 
vigor which astonished them, and the 
way their two heads came together, 
and the shake that they got, would have 
done the editor of Our Dumb Animals. 
good to see. A few forcible words of ad- 
vice, a push, and they were off, sadder 
and perhaps wiser. 

The lady picked up her parasol, then 
looked at the poor little parcel of fur- 
covered bones. Here was a dilemma. 
If the case had been my own I would 
have been entirely at a loss, A starved 
cat is hardly a piece of portable proper- 
ty to be coveted. But the champion was 
no half rescuer. She stooped—the poor 
bedraggled wretch was divested of his 
torturing string and taken in her arms, 
She walked away, the rose of indigna- 
tion still blooming on her cheek, but 
dignity restored. I could only doff my 
hat and say, ‘Thank you,” as I met her, 
wishing in my heart that every persecut- 
ed brute might find a true-hearted Bos- 
ton girl as a defender.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


AN IRISH MOCKING BIRD. 


A valuable mocking bird was stolen 
from a Savannah gentleman a while ago. 
After many unsuccessful efforts to re- 


‘cover it, its owner casually heard that a 


Northern visitor, who had been in the 
city all winter was returning North with 
a remarkable bird, and hurrying off to 
the sailing vessel he found that the bird 
in the passenger’s possession was his 
own lost treasure. The new owner, 
however, would not admit his claim, and 
it was finally arranged he should make a 
complaint before a magistrate and prove 
that the bird was his. When before the 
magistrate he said that he would whistle 
an air, and it was agreed that if the 
bird took it up and followed him that 
should be convincing evidence. He 
then began to whistle ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day ;” the bird listened a moment, 
took up the air and finished it. That 
settled the question, and the bird was 
given up. It is said that the Northerner 
offered $1,000 for it, but this was re- 
fused.— Our Dumb Animals. 


A TRUE DOG STORY. 


Last year a clergyman of Norfolk, in 
England, missed his. pet dog ; and there 
was much grief in the family, for Rough, 
the lost collie, was a favorite with the 
grown folks as well as the children, 
Some nine months later, the cl 
happening to go to “Cattle Hill,” where 


the dog up, and there was a dispute, 
Of course, the drovers were in sympa- 
thy with their fellow, and the clergyman 
found the odds against him. The drover 
said that he had owned Rough for 
years ; the minister held to it that Rough 
was the very Rough he had raised. Two 
policemen came running up, and the 
case was stated. “But how can you 
prove ownership ?” asked one of the of- 
ficers. That put the minister in mind of 
something. He thrust his hand into his 
pocket, pulled out a penny, and gave it 
to the dog with the command, “Rough, 
fetch a loaf!” Rough, with the penny 
in his mouth, went to the nearest bakery, 
made it clear that he wanted some 
bread, and soon came trotting back to 
the crowd. The clergyman broke off a 
morsel, gave it to Rough, and stood by 
while the dog munched it. Suddenly 
the clergyman exclaimed, ‘Rough, I be- 
lieve that bread is poisoned !” Out the 
dog spat the piece of bread, and the 
crowd cried, “Bravo!” There was no 
longer doubt as to the true ownership ; 
and, to the shame of the drover, the dog 
trotted off at the minister’s heels. —Ez- 
change. 


HOW A BEAUTIFUL HYMN WAS) 
| WRITTEN. 


One day Mr. Wesley was sitting by 
an open window, looking out over the 
bright and beautiful fields, Presently a 
little bird flitting about im the sunshine 
attracted his attention. Just then a 
hawk came sweeping down towards the 
little bird. The poor thing, very much 
frightened, was darting here and there, 
trying to find some refuge. In the 
bright sunny air, in the leafy trees or in 
the green fields, there was no hiding- 
place from the fierce grasp of the hawk. 
But seeing an open window and a man 
sitting beside it, the bird flew, in its ex- 
tremity, towards it, and, with a beating 
heart and quivering wing, found refuge 
in Mr. Wesley’s bosom. He sheltered it 
from the threatening danger, and saved 
it from a cruel death. Mr. Wesley was 
at that time suffering from severe trials, 
and was feeling the need of refuge in his 
own time of trouble as much as did the 
trembling little bird that nestled so safely 
in his bosom. So he took up his pen 
and wrote that sweet hymn: 


‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the waves of trouble roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 
That prayer grew into one of the most 
beautiful hymns in our language, and 
multitudes of people, when in sorrow 
and danger, have found comfort while 
they have said or sung the last lines of 
that hymn.—Selected. 


EMERSON ON NEWSPAPER READING. 


The following is from “Emerson” 
Talks with a College Boy,” in the Feb- 
ruary Century: 

“Newspapers have done much to ab- 
breviate expression, and soto improve 
style. They are to occupy during your 
generation a large share of attention.” 
(This was said nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It was as if he saw ahead the 
blanket editions.) “And the most stu- 
dious and engaged man can neglect them 
only at his cost. But have little to do 
with them. Learn how to get their best, 
too, without their getting yours. - Do not 
read them when the mind is creative. 
And do not read them thoroughly, col- 
umn by column. Remember they are 
made for everybody, and don’t try to 
get what isn’t meant for you. The mis- 
cellany, for instance, should not receive 
your attention. There is a great secret 
in knowing what to keep out of the mind 
as well as what to put in. And even if 
you find yourself interested in the selec- 
tions, you cannot use them, because the 
original source is not of reference, You 
can’t quote from a newspaper, Like 
some insects, it died the day it was born. 
The genuine news is what you want, and 
practice quick searches for it. Give 
yourself only so many minutes for the 
paper. Then you will learn to avoid the 
premature reports and anticipations, and 
the stuff put in for people who have noth- 
ing to think,” 


LEARNING IN YOUTH. 


Daniel Webster once told a good story 
in a speech, and was asked where he 
got it. ‘I had it laid upin my head 
for fourteen years, and never had a 
chance to use it until to-day,” he said. 

My little friend wants to know what 
good it will do to learn the “rule of 
three,” or to commit a verse of the Bible. 
The answer is this : “Some time you will 
need that very thing. Perhaps it may 
be twenty years before you can make it 
fit in just the right place: but it will be 
just in place sometime. Then if you 
don’t have it, you will be like the hunter 
who had no ball in his rifle when the 
bear met him,” 

“Twenty-five years ago my teacher 
made me study surveying,” said a man 
who lately lost his property, “and now I 
am glad of it. Itis justin place. I can 
get a good situation and high 
The Bible is better than that. It will be 
in place as long as we live. 


Not a blade of grass but has a 

to tell, not a heart but has its ae 
not a life which does not hide a secret 
which is either its thorn or its spur. 
Everywhere grief, hope, comedy, tradegy; 
even under the petrification of old age, 
as in the twisted forms of fcssils, we 
may discover the agitations and tortures 
of youth. This thought is the magic 
wand of poets and preachers ; it strips 
the scales from our fleshly eyes, and 
gives us a clear view into human life ; it 
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Miséellany. 


THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


‘‘T skall see Him, but not now.” 
T .ere are dying souls to win, 


- 


Tpere is work for me to do 

‘Mid earth’s wild, discordant din. 
There are weary, aching hearts, 

Bowing ’neath dull pressing care; 
Be it mine to sympathizs, 

Mine the heavy load to share. 


“J shall see him, but not now.” 

There’s a cross for me to bear, 

Ere the Master calis me hence, 
His eternal joy to share. 

There are lessons I must learn 
Only to be learned below, 

Ere life’s myst’ries are unveiled, 
And as we are known we know. 


«J shall see Him, but not now,” 

When the shades of earth are fied, 

When our earthly toils are o’er, 
When the latest tear is shed. 

When the sheaves are gathered in, 
Snall the wearied reapers rest; 

They shall tread the golden streets 
Who the wilderness have pressed. 

—Selected. 


<00D WORDS FROM A GOOD MAN. 


‘From a recent address by Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin to the students in Hampton School, 


Virginia.] 

If you’re going to be anything in the 
world, boys and girls, you must make up 
your mind to do hard work and over- 
come difficulties. A great: many are 
afraid of ruining their health by work. 
There’s nothing so good for the health as 
work—not rash overwork, but hard 
work and steady work. I am seventy- 
eight years old, and I am in fair health, 
after working all my life. I have had a 
sreat Many experiences in times of epi- 
demics, but I never rushed into danger 
with bravado, but saved my strength and 
life for better purposes. You can live 
an active, diligent, hard-working life, and 
have old age and health. 

I hope that every one of you will live 
to be seventy-eight and be stronger than 
Iam. I know our lives are not all in 
our own hands. ye also ready, for 
ye know not the day nor the hour when 
the Son of man cometh.” But the 
ceneral fact about human life is that if we 
have healthy constitutions to start witb, 
are temperate, prudent and diligent, and 
work hard for a good object, with a high 
moral purpose, we shall have a long and 
happy life. 

If we have lived earnestly, diligently, 
faithfully, in this world, for Christ and 
his church, for the welfare and uplifting 
of the race, our cup will not only be full, 
but running over with happiness; we 
can repeat David’s words, ‘Thou an- 
Ointest my head with oil, my cup run- 
neth over, thou spreadest a table before 
me in the midst of my enemies.” 

I have been in the midst of my ene- 
mies a great part of my life—and enjoy- 
ed ittoo. Forl have seen one enemy 
after another changing into a friend. 
The best life a man can live is to live 
right in the midst of his enemies, if he 
will only so live that his enemies can't 
get a rightful charge against him. We 
shall be invulnerable if Christ is with us. 
We must act as if we were courageous 
even if we are full of fear I have done 
so Often. If you are ever afraid, act as 
if you were not afraid, and God will help 
you through. 

In looking at all these countenances 
before me, I feel that here is a great deal 
of slumbering power ; I feel that you all 
have a cbance for an upward course. 
You can all take Christ, the friend of 
sinners, for your helper. Then neither 
time nor eternity need have any terror 
for you. 

I shall always remember this Hamp- 
ton School with earnest prayer and sym- 
pathy. I have enjoyed my visit here. 
I don’t know whether I shall ever see 
you again in this world, and it matters 
not. Our lives are all in the hands of a 
loving Father, and let us so live that we 
shall meet in that glorious place where 
He Is, 

I bid you all a very loving farewell. 


SIMILITUDES. 


lt is surprising what a pleasure we 
take in an apt similtude. Not only does 
it enter largely into our enjoyment -of 
poetry, but it gives zest to all bright 
colloquial talk. The voluble center of 
any group of listeners—on the street or 


the drawing-room—is sure to be 
' beard spicing his narration with the 


“like” and “as” of the frequent simile. 
If I were a novelist (as I do not at all 
thank heaven I am not) I would keep 
Lists Of good similitudes; not only those 
of my own invention—which I should 
not expect to be prosperous—but those 
picked up by the wayside in actual 
speech. Itis not so much that they 
acorn the expresssion of thought as that 
they illuminate it. Orif they adorn, it 
is as the modern jewelry, set with the 
electric spark. It used to be supposed 
that in poetry, for instance, figures of 
speech were for mere ornamentation. 
Now we know that in good poetry they 
are chiefly used for throwing light. So 
in colloquial speech: the reason we en- 
joy them’ seems to be that they hit out 
toe idea Ifke a flash. There is nothing 
the mind enjoys, after all, like getting an 
idea, and getting it guick—which is only 


giving, in a nutshell, the gist of Herbert | 


Spencer’s admirable essay on Style. A 
friend was telling me the other day that 
be hada new cook. He said (he is a 


smail man), “I am afraid of her. She is 
as big as a bonded warehouse.” I saw 
in the paper lately that somebody ex- 


covered bridge.” 
clare the fineness of anything so well as 
by saying it is “fine as a fiddle?” The 
alliteration, no doubt, helps, but it does 
not count for very much. You could 


| flamingo, though each is fine after a 
fashion. Nothing will serve but the 
“fiddle,” with its preternatural shine of 
varnish, its perky angles and curves— 
pointed like a saucy nose—with perhaps 
(but this is venturing into deep psycho- 
logical water) a suggestion, sub-con- 
scious, of the jaunty fiddler witn his 
airs and graces, dressed as if just out of 
a bandbox. “Lively as a fica” seems 
good and lively, but an old sea-captain 
of mine used to say, “the flew around like 
a flea in a hot skillet.” “Like a bumble- 
bee ina bass-drum”’ describes the activity 
of a different sort of temperament.— 
February Atlantic. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM THOROUGHLY 
AMERICAN. 


Theodore Roosevelt, in the February 
Century, says: ‘The cheap variety of 
demagogue takes great delight in calling 
the merit system ‘Chinese,’ apparently 
because one of its adjuncts is the com- 
petitive examination, while in China 
there has long existed aclumsy and over- 
grown system of such examinations. As 
well might he inveigh against our alpha- 
bet because the Chinese have long had 
a cumbersome alphabet of their own, or 
against the use of gunpowder because it 
it was first used in China, or decline to 
carry a Winchester rifle because jingals 
have long been known in the East. 
Again he rails at the system as ‘English,’ 
and as tending to produce an ‘office- 
holding aristocracy.’ Ofcourse he does 
not believe these arguments; he can’t, 
and retain his sanity. While England 
was a purely aristocratic community the 
spoils system flourished there far more 
rankly than ever it did here; and it is 
only since England has begun to take 
giant strides toward democracy that she 
has introduced the merit system, which 
the founders of-our own Republic re- 
garded as the only one worthy of a free 
and high-minded nation. 
which opens the public service to all 
men, of whatever rank in life, who prove 
themselves most worthy to enter it, and 
which retains them in office only so long 
as they serve the public with honesty, 
efficiency, and courtesy, is in its very 
essence democratic; whereas, on the 
contrary, the spoils system—which still 
obtains in most European kingdoms, 
and reaches its fullest development under 
the despotic government of Russia—is 
essentially undemocratic, in that it treats 
the public service not as the property of 
the whole people, to be administered 
solely in their interest, but as a bribery 
chest for the benefit of a few powerful 
individuals, or groups of individuals, who 
use it purely in the spirit of personal or 
political favoritism.” 


THE TEACHER’S MODEL. 


Christ is your model. Christ had not 
the happiness of teaching such a class as 
yours. He had only twelve in his class, 
but one of them had a devil. That is 
more, I hope, that can be said concern- 
ing yours. There were some awkward 
ways about them. None could have 
trained them like He did. The Master 
did not try to teach that class without 
prayer. If any one could have dispens- 
ed with prayer in his work, surely it was 
the Lord Jesus, but he continually an- 
nointed His teaching with prayer. 
Then I notice He taught them by de- 
grees. ‘I have many things to say unto 
you, but you cannot bear them now.” 
I have known teachers try to teach too 
much at once, and the children have 
learned but little in consequence. They 
cannot learn much at a time. The 
Lord Jesus condescended to teach by 
littles, and how tenderly He did it. 
Find a snappish word, if you can, in all 
Christ’s teachings. He says, “Have I 
been so long a time with you and yet 
hast thou not known me, Phillip?” He 
did not know his own teacher, you see. 
There was a dull child to be in the 
class. Your children are not quite so 
dull as that. Although they do not 
know their lessons sometimes, they do 
know their-teachers. Christ had to 
teach precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little. 
Take Jesus as your model teacher. 
When you have your children around 
you, and they are uneasy and inattent- 
ive think of yourselves, “Now, what 
would Jesus say to these boys and girls 
if He were sitting at the head of this 
class ? for that is the thing I should say.” 
You cannot excel him in knowledge, 
and consequently may not choose so 
wise a theme as He; therefore, your best 
wisdom will be to follow in his track as 
closely as you can. Christ then is your 
subject. Christ then is your model.— 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


ANECDOTE OF BEETHOVEN. 


Beethoven, although it must be con- 
ceded that he had every right to be vain, 
never took the trouble to hide his feel. 
ings, and when his ire was aroused— 
and that is with men of genius more 
easily done than to allay it—he express- 
ed himself very clearly indeed. Thus 
you may see at Heiligenstadt, near Vi- 
enna, where they are now forming a sort 
of Beethoven museum like the Mozarte- 
um at Salsburg, a sketch of a chateau in 
Nether Austria, where, a few years be- 
fore his death, Beethoven used to com- 
pose. It belonged to Beethoven’s broth- 
er, a chemist, who had made some mon- 


not substitute fish, or feather, or fife, Or , 


A system 


THAKOMBAU, KING OF THE FIJIANS. 


Rev. James Calvert of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society writes: “This was 
the man for whose salvation my heart 
longed. I thought : Now, if this Saul of 
Fiji could be converted, what an im- 
mense amount of evil would be prevent- 
ed! For him I prayed and labored fif- 
teen years. Ten years I was settled 
150 miles distant from him, but when I 
went near Bau I took care to talk to 
him. I sent messages to him, got oth- 
ers interested in him, and in private and 
in public prayed for him, At times, 
after conversing with him, I would re- 
turn home hopefully praying for him. 
He would return my visits, frequently 
get alone with me, and raise discussions 
in order to gaina clear knowledge of 
matters, and to get arguments with 
which to assail his priests and old har- 
dened chiefs. I heard again and again 
of his attacks upon them, advising the 
high-priest to make the best of his time, 
as it was short, for they would soon em- 
brace Christianity. Instead of burying per- 
sons alive or strangling those who were 
ill or useless as formerly, he would ask 
for English bread or arrow root and 
medicine for them. The bodies of some 
who had been killed in war he had 
buried and not eaten, as had been their 
custom. He allowed some of his chil- 
dren to become Christians. 

“After many troubles and dangers 
and personal afflictions, and much in- 
struction, Thakombau decided that he 
would abandon heathen worship and 
vile practices, and would seek God. 
Oa April 30, 1854, we assembled in 
the large ‘Strangers’ House.’ The two 
wooden drums known as ‘K>gorogoi 
Valu’—publishers of war—were struck 
to assemble those who were willing to 
enroll under the banner of the Prince of 
Peace. The king, preceded by his 
gray-headed, long-bearded family priest, 
was followed by about 150 persons, 
with clean faces and suitably clad to 
worship God. All the ovens behind the 
Strangers’ House, used for cooking hu- 
man fizsh, were forever closed ! 

“The king commenced with family 
worship morning and evening, and all 
were summoned from the adjoining 
outhouses. He became a regular at- 
tendant on week-evening services and 
prayer meetings as well as on Sabbath. 
His class-meeting was a much-needed 
help to him. When he left home he re- 
quired a class-leader and teacher to ac- 
company him, that he might not suffer 
loss. He tried to do all the good he 
could where he had done so much evil, 
At baptism he chose the name ‘Eben- 
ezer,’ as hitherto the Lord had helped 
him. His wife’s name became Lydia, 
whose heart the Lord had opened. For 
nearly 29 years this remarkable man 
maintained a good Christian character, 
and his influence in behalf of Christian- 
ity has been immense. He died in 
Christ on February 1, 1883 ”—Standard. 


DEAD-LETTER MONEY. 


There isin the United States Treas- 
ury vault,a brown wooden box, eight 
inches wide, a foot long, and eighteen 
inches deep, which contains paper mon- 
ey of the nominal value of several thou- 
sand dollars. It is not worth a dollar. 

The queer thing about it is the man- 
ner in which it was collected. Every 
bit of it came from the dead-letter office 
of the Postoffice Department. Some 
portions of it are counterfeit, but the 
most of it was genuine money many 
years ago. The banks which issued it 
and the officers who signed it are gone 
and forgotten. It was all sent overto 
the Treasury Department several years 
ago, and Assistant Treasurer Whelpley 
undertook to trace up the various banks 
and get as much of it as possible re- 
deemed. Occasionally he found decend- 
ants of some of these old bank officials, 
themselves bankers, who were willing to 
redeem some of the notes for the sake 
of the signatures of their fathers, and in 
this way he succeeded in getting several 
hundred dollars’ worth of it redeemed. 
A little of it is Confederate money, but 
most of it is of banks, Sate and private, 
that went out of existence many years 
ago. The oldest notes date back as far 
1812.— American Banker. 


VACCINATION. 


It seems ridiculous how some physi- 
cians can conscientiously write disfav- 
oring vaccination, when authentic medi- 
cal reports show decidedly in its favor. 
The latest report of cases of small-pox is 
as follows : 

Of those not vaccinated, sixty-four 
per cent. died ; of those vaccinated, six- 
teen per cent. resulted fatally ; eight per 
cent of the latter was due to a poor cic- 
atrix; where a good one was obtained 
there was a mortality of only nine per 
cent. 

Vaccination does not wear out entire- 
ly, but revaccination is a better pro- 


taken from a revaccinated person ; it 
will take, but does not protect. In 
Lymph is the 


Y. Swett, W. Larremore, S. S. Boynton, 
John Bonner, Elizabeth S. Bates, Julia 


ington and Johr Toty]. (420 Montgom- 
ery. $4) | 


Boston, on its first number, we will say 
that its third number, now before us, 
shows enterprise in the editor and vari- 
ety in the subjects, and such authors as 
Edgar Fawcett, N. P. Gilman, Helena 
Modjeska, Clinton B. Fiske and W. H. 
H. Murray. The editor is B. *O. Fiow- 
er, and it makes quite as fine appear- 
ance as the Forum or the North Amer- 
ican Review, both of which it resembles 


in plan. ($5) 


thor Alice G. Howard has entitled 
“Ours,” will be found some _ twenty 
pieces of verse, in which the sentiment 
is sure and tender, and the expression 
pleasing to the ear and the taste. Our 
readers may remember that the author 
has contributed t> our columns. The 
printing and book-making could hardly 
have been better done if it had been 
done in Boston. 
of this city deserve much praise for their 
part in this attractive booklet. 


lections from standard authors, designed 
for the public and private use of the 
Y. P. S.C. E. This collection of sen- 
tences and poetical excerpts, suitable to 
be made use of by those who would 
take part in meetings of the Christian 
Endeavor, is commended by Dr. F. E. 
Clark, who writes also some directions 
as to the leadership of such meetings. 
We do not see the name of the person 
who prepared the collection. We note, 
however, that Frederic R. Marvin con- 
tributes some opening verses and some 
other introductory matter. 
is no remarkable value to this selection, 

yet the authors named and topics given | 
in the index guarantee that the pages in- 

clude no little that will be helpful and 

suggestive to many. 
Boston.) 


Claims upon Young Men.” N_ A. John- 
ston. 
Stockham & Co., Chicago. $2 yearly. 


1890, It is improved typographically. The 
present number contains a portrait and 
sketch of Maria Mitchell. Northfield, 
Minn. $3. 


the English Bible and Suggestions about 
Methods of Christian Work.” 
Beardslee and Graham Taylor, professors 
there. 
1889 to July 1890, are sold for fifty 
cents. 
Hill church, St. Louis. Geo. C. Adams, 
pastor.—— Vick's Illustrated Monthly. 
Rochester, N. Y.——The New Ideal 
has reached us from Boston, a monthly 
publication at $2, by James H. West. 
It means to displace the ideal given us 
in the New Testament. That is hard to 
displace, and humanity has nothing 
worthy to be named in its stead. Tne 
same 
“Popular Evolution, Essays and Lec- 
tures,” of which we have before us 
“Primitive Man.”——The Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. Fowler and Wells, New 
York, has come to its eighty-ninth vol- 
ume. $1.50. | 


hour of death to have wiped away one 
tear from the cheek of sorrow than tu 
have ruled an empire, to have conquered 
millions or enslaved the world.—Ecce 


with a character on his hands. He wil 
have it there on his hands and must do 
something with it. 
fal about what he is to take with him in- 
separably into eternity.—Castle. 


said to have been “made flesh,” the 
meaning is that the Word took upon him 
our whole nature, and in that nature be- 
came incarnate, including a real human 
body and a real human soul. Our Lord 
was thus “made flesh.” 


e1ough for rest. If he journey with us 
by the way, he will abide with us when 
nightfall comes ; and his companionship 
will be suffi -ient for direction on the road, 
and for solace and safety in the evening 
camp.— Maclaren. 


kiterary and Educational. 


The contributors to the February 
Overland are H. S. Brooks, Emilie T. 


Dan De Qauille, Grace E Channing, 
M. Lippman, Maria L Post, M. C. Gill- 


Though we did not take to the Arena, 


In the dainty little book which the au- 


C. A. Murdock & Co. 


“Aids to Endeavor,” consisting of se- 


While there 


(D. Lothrop & Co, 


PAMPHLETs, Etc —‘The Bible. Its 


The Kindergarten. Alice B. 


Sidereal Messenger. February, 


Hartford Theological 
2minary is issuing monthly “Studies in 


By C. S. 
Eight numbers, from December 


Directory of the Compton 


publisher issues a series of 


GLEANINGS. 
It will afford sweeter happiness in the 


Every man goes into the future world 


He ought to be care- 


When the personal and divine Word is 


God’s presence is enough for toil and 


It has been forcibly said in regard to 


: 


Moa a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
earenowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
pf | Scores of lives are 
. saved every year by 
\ its timely use. 

Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
a me to acknowledge the great bene- 
Ayers mast Cheney 

use er’s most ent 

Pectoral. Thad lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 

ing me to be in conaueptine. Asa 

t resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. Iam fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry egtoral.”"—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased /| 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’”’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,$5. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, be 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand: 
Preserving remains without the use of ices 

special ty 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


THE GREAT DANGER TO LIFE 


tain head of disease. It causes —— 


cures by 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
when other remedies have failed, 


are largely due to its p®wer of us 
HINDERCORNS 
sure Cure for Corns. Stops all pain. 


comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggista. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥ | 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
Is can be learned in one-third the time the 
cil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its nse is 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, handsor 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
one operator can easily be read by anoth- 

er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 


quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual.. .$40.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fillall tne positions offered us. 

oS” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G-. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St (near Market St.), 8S. F. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Paotrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servies, 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ae- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348 


‘BE 


AND OTHER SERMONS OF COMFORT. 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Church, 


Oakland, and Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Church History in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. For sale at the office of THE 


PACIFIO. 
PRICE, $1.25 


bitant prices when you can buy just as cheaply 
yeurself direct from a wholesale and retail house 
which makes a specialty of packing 4 shipping 
geods in large or small quantities to ANY BODY. 
EVERYTHING carried in stock or price furn- 
ished on application. Send for price list FREE. 


Cash Store, 418 Front F, Cab 


Heat. Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath. 


PAINLESS ECHA 
ILL 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Gid- 
diness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, ay 55 Aad 


Mi 
Wo RTH 


A 
S GUINEA Box 


Cestiveness, Scurvy, Biotches on the Skin 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams. and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations. &c. THE FIRST 
DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This isnofiction. 


one Box of these Pills,and they will Ve acknowledged to bea 


invited to 

Wonde Medicine.—‘Worth a ea a Dox.” 

jemcmnare taken as will quickly restore females to compiete 
ora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


enin em em; 

of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD 
the human frame. These are “ facts”? admi 
one of the best tees to the Nervous 
THE LARGEST OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, ot ie 
Sold by Druggists generaily.@B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., 
who, (if your druggist does not 


WILL MAIL BEECHAWM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


Sole Agents for the United States, 


8 will work wonders u the Vital Organs; Strength- 
long-lost Com lexion ; b back the keen 


OF H TH the whole physical energy 


of 
tted by thousands, in all classes of and 
Debilitated is that BEECHAM PILLS RAVE 


IN THE WORLD, Fulldirections with eack 
land. . 
York, 


keep them,) 
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The Fore» is of value to that ofmy 


I consider Tuz 


furnishing the 


Forum as and sym pathetic audience 
Writer can find to address in any land.—?Prof. ALEXAN WINCHE LL, of the University of Michigan. 


Tux Forvwu continues to hold its place as 
value, and the weight of its contributions. 


enough for 


the foremost o 
—THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIVING SUBJECTS 


By the Foremost Writers in the World. 


HE FORUM has won the highest place 
reached by any periodical ; for it pub- 
lishes articles by more authoritative 


writers and by more workers along instruc 
tive lines of activity than any other publica. 
tion. It contains eleven studies of great 
subjectsevery month. Itis impartial, giv- 
ing hearings aliketoeach side. It is finan- 
cially independent, and it belongs to no sect 
or party or ‘‘interest.” It is never sensa- 
tional, but it aims always to be instructive, 


work which deals with and 
uss by students. Pref, ALFRED BUSHMELL 


that a 


There has come forward no problem of grave importance since THE Forum was 


| established that has not been discussed in its pages by masters of the subject. An- 


nouncements of forthcoming articles can seldom be made long in advance, for TaE 
FORUM’S discussions are al ways of problemsof presentconcern. Every such problem 
that the year 1890 will bring forward will be diseussed, whether in politics, or religion, 


or social science, or practical affairs. The January number will contain a repli 
ex-Speaker J. G. CaRLISLE to Senator Culom’s recent article on ** How the 


Affects the Farmer.” 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥, 
50 Cents a Number. Subscriptions recelued at this office. $5.00aVear. 
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: tection. The old theory that a person | the Godhead” dwelt in him bodily, that és 
needs revaccination every seven years is | 14n might be restored to God, and share he 
a farce. It is only necessary for chil- in the eternal blessedness of heaven. | si 
dren to be vaccinated again at the age : - 
The following story is told of the great ae 
of puberty for the best immunity from 
the disease. If exposed to small-pox | Bengal. One y by 
better exemption would be secured by 
the point being applied to the arm im- “% 
mediately. 
Care must be taken not to use a scrap £ 
ey and was rather fond of displaying his leaves of his 
wealth. This brother called upon Bee- ane rig At —_— The Pablic Want | 
thoven and feft a card, upon which he |}. anicle to use. If the : over open &.. mid they not be most likely to obtain 
pres as as a | bad engraved his name: “Jean von Bee-| ni, it with one-third part said: “Lord it | | 
thoven, landed proprietor.” This inno- —The Distoury. we are on the | make, al effort to procure seed 
cent vanity so enraged Beethoven that + he fell asleep. j per isent free) th : : 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Migcellany. 


THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


— 


‘¢] shall see Him, but not now.” 
Toere are dying souls to win, 
“Tpere is work for me to do 
’Mid earth’s wild, discordant din. 
There are weary, aching hearts, 
Bowing ‘neath dull pressing care; 
Be it mine to sympathizs, 
Mine the heavy load to share. 


“J shall see him, but not now.” 

There’s a cross for me to bear, 

Ere the Master calls me hence, 
His eternal joy to share. 

There are lessons I must learn 
Only to be learned below, 

Ere life’s myst’ries are unveiled, 
And as we are known we know. 


<‘ J] sball see Him, but not now,” 
_ When the shades of earth are fied, 

When our earthly toils are o’er, 
When the latest tear is shed. 

When the sheaves are gathered in, 
Shall the wearied reapers rest; 

They shall tread the golden streets 
Who the wilderness have pressed. 

—Selected. 


¢00D WORDS FROM A GOOD MAN. 


(From a recent address by Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin to the students in Hampton School, 


Virginia.] 

If you’re going to be anything in the 
world, boys and girls, you must make up 
your mind to do hard work and over- 
come difficulties. A great many are 
afraid of ruining their health by work. 
There’s nothing so good for the health as 
work—not rash overwork, but hard 
work and steady work. I am seventy- 
eight years old, and I am in fair health, 
after working all my life. I have had a 
creat many experiences in times of epi- 
demics, but I never rushed into danger 
with bravado, but saved my strength and 
life for better purposes. You can live 


an active, diligent, hard-working life, and 


have old age and health. 

I hope that every one of you will live 
to be seventy-eight and be stronger than 
fam. I know our lives are not all in 
our own hands. ‘‘Be ye also ready, for 
ye know not the day nor the hour when 
the Son of man cometh.” But the 
general fact about human life is that if we 
have healthy constitutions to start witb, 
are temperate, prudent and diligent, and 
work hard for a good object, with a high 
moral purpose, we shall have a long and 
happy life. 

If we have lived earnestly, diligently, 
faithfully, in this world, for Christ and 
his church, for the welfare and uplifting 
of the race, our cup will not only be full, 
but running over with. happiness; we 
can repeat David’s words, ‘‘Thou an- 
ointest my head with oil, my cup run- 
neth over, thou spreadest a table before 
me in the midst of my enemies.” 

I bave been in the midst of my ene- 
mies a great part of my life—and enjoy- 
ed it too. For have seen one enemy 
after another changing into a friend. 
The best life a man can live is to live 
right in the midst of his enemies, if he 
will only so live that his enemies can’t 
get a rightful charge against him. We 
shall be invulnerable if Christ is with us, 
We must act as if we were courageous 
even if we are full of fear I have done 
so often. If you are ever afraid, act as 
if you were not afraid, and God will help 
you through. 

In looking at all these countenances 
before me, I feel that here is a great deal 
of slumbering power ; I feel that you all 
have a chance for an upward course. 
You can all take Christ, the friend of 
sinners, for your helper. Then neither 
time nor eternity need have any terror 
for you. 

I shall always remember this Hamp- 


~ ton School with earnest prayer and sym- 


pathy. I have enjoyed my ‘visit here. 
I don’t know whether I shall ever see 
you again in this world, and it matters 
not. Our lives are all in the hands of a 
loving Father, and let us so live that we 
shall meet in that glorious place where 
He is, 
I bid you all a very loving farewell. 


SIMILITUDES. 


It is surprising what a pleasure we 
take in an apt similtude. Not only does 
it enter largely into our enjoyment -of 
poetry, but it gives zest to all bright 
colloquial talk. The voluble center of 
any group of listeners—on the street or 


,in the drawing-room—is sure to be 
beard spicing his narration with the 


“like” and “as” of the frequent simile. 
If I were a novelist (as I do not at all 
thank heaven I am not) I would keep 
lists of good similitudes; not only those 
of my own invention—which I should 
not expect to be prosperous——but those 
picked up by the wayside in actual 
speech. It is not so much that they 
acorn the expresssion of thought as that 
they illuminate it. Orif they adorn, it 
is as the modern jewelry, set with the 
electric spark, It used to be supposed 
that in poetry, for instance, figures of 
speech were for mere ornamentation. 
Now we know that in good poetry they 
are chiefly used for throwing light. So 
in colloquial speech: the reason we en- 
joy them seems to be that they hit out 
the idea Ifke a flash, There is nothing 
the mind enjoys, after all, like getting an 
idea, and getting it guick—which is only 
giving, in a nutshell, the gist of Herbert 
Spencer’s admirable essay on Style. A 
friend was telling me the other day that 
he hada new cook. He said (he is a 
small man), “I am afraid of her. She is 
as big as a bonded warehouse.” I saw 
in the paper lately that somebody ex- 
pressed himself as being “dry as a 
covered bridge.” And how can we de- 
clare the fineness of anything so well as 
by saying it is “fine as a fiddle?” The 
alliteration, no doubt, helps, but it does 
not count for very much. You could 


not substitute fish, or feather, or fife, or | 


flamingo, though each is fine after a 
fashion. Nothing will serve but the 
“fiddle,” with its preternatural shine of 
varnish, its perky angles and curves— 
pointed like a saucy nose—with perhaps 
(but this is venturing into deep psycho- 
logical water) a suggestion, sub-con- 
scious, of the jaunty fiddler witn his 
airs and graces, dressed as if just out of 
a bandbox. “Lively as a fica” seems 
good and lively, but an old sea-captain 
of mine used to say, “the flew around like 
a flea ina hot skillet.” ‘Like a bumble- 
bee in a bass-drum’”’ describes the activity 
of a different sort of temperament.— 
February Atlantic. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM THOROUGHLY 
AMERICAN. 


Theodore Roosevelt, in the February 
Century, says: ‘The cheap variety of 
demagogue takes great delight in calling 
the merit system ‘Chinese,’ apparently 
because one of its adjuncts is the com- 
petitive examination, while in China 
there has long existed aclumsy and over- 
grown system of such examinations, As 
well might he inveigh against our alpha- 
bet because the Chinese have long had 
a cumbersome alphabet of their own, or 
against the use of gunpowder because it 
it was first used in China, or decline to 
carry a Winchester rifle because jingals 
have long been known in the East. 
Again he rails at the system as ‘English,’ 
and as tending to produce an ‘office- 
holding aristocracy.’ Ofcourse he does 
not believe these arguments; he can’t, 
and retain his sanity. While England 
was a purely aristocratic community the 
spoils system flourished there far more 
rankly than ever it did here; and it is 
only since England has begun to take 
giant strides toward democracy that she 
has introduced the merit system, which 
the founders of our own Republic re- 
garded as the only one worthy of a free 
and high-minded nation. A system 
which opens the public service to all 
men, of whatever rank in life, who prove 
themselves most worthy to enter it, and 
which retains them in office only so long 
as they serve the public with honesty, 
efficiency, and courtesy, is in its very 
essence democratic; whereas, on the 
contrary, the spoils system—which still 
obtains in most European kingdoms, 
and reaches its fullest development under 
the despotic government of Russia—is 
essentially undemocratic, in that it treats 
the public service not as the property of 
the whole people, to be administered 
solely in their interest, but as a bribery 
chest for the benefit of a few powerful 
individuals, or groups of individuals, who 
use it purely in the spirit of personal or 
political favoritism.” 


THE TEACHER’S MODEL. 


Christ is your model. Christ had not 
the happiness of teaching such a class as 
yours. He had only twelve in his class, 
but one of them had a devil. That is 
more, I hope, that can be said concern- 
ing yours. There were some awkward 
ways about them. None could have 
trained them like He did. The Master 
did not try to teach that class without 
prayer. If any one could have dispens- 
ed with prayer in his work, surely it was 
the Lord Jesus, but he continually an- 
nointed His teaching with prayer. 
Then I notice He taught them by de- 
grees. ‘I have many things to say unto 
you, but you cannot bear them now.” 
I have known teachers try to teach too 
much at once, and the children have 
learned but little in consequence. They 
cannot learn much at a time, The 
Lord Jesus condescended to teach by 
littles, and how tenderly He did it. 
Find a snappish word, if you can, in all 
Christ’s teachings. He says, “Have I 
been so long a time with you and yet 
hast thou not known me, Phillip?” He 
did not know his own teacher, you see. 
There was a dull child to be in the 
class. Your children are not quite so 
dull as that. Although they do not 
know their lessons sometimes, they do 
know their. teachers. Christ had to 
teach precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little. 
Take Jesus as your model teacher. 
When you have your children around 
you, and they are uneasy and inattent- 
ive think of yourselves, “Now, what 
would Jesus say to these boys and girls 
if He were sitting at the head of this 
class ? for that is the thing I should say.” 
You cannot excel him in knowledge, 
and consequently may not choose so 
wise a theme as He; therefore, your best 
wisdom will be to follow in his track as 
closely as you can. Christ then is your 
subject. Christ then is your model.— 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


ANECDOTE OF BEETHOVEN. 


Beethoven, although it must be con- 
ceded that he had every right to be vain, 
never took the trouble to hide his feel.- 
ings, and when his ire was aroused— 
and that is with men of genius more 
easily done than to allay it—he express- 
ed himself very clearly indeed, Thus 
you may see at Heiligenstadt, near Vi- 
enna, where they are now forming a sort 
of Beethoven museum like the Mozarte- 
um at Salsburg, a sketch of a chateau in 
Nether Austria, where, a few years be- 
fore his death, Beethoven used to com- 
pose. It belonged to Beethoven’s broth- 
er, a chemist, who had made some mon- 
ey and was rather fond of displaying his 
wealth. This brother called upon Bee- 
thoven and left a card, upon which he 
bad engraved his name: “Jean von Bee- 
thoven, landed proprietor.” This inno- 
cent vanity so enraged Beethoven that 
he returned the call upon his brother 
when he knew he would not be at home 
and left his card: ‘‘Louis von Beethoven, 


brain proprietor.” 


THAKOMBAD, KING OF THE FIJIANS. 


Rev. James Calvert of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society writes: “This was 
the man for whose salvation my heart 
longed. I thought: Now, if this Saul of 
Fiji could be converted, what an im- 
mense amount of evil would be prevent- 
ed! For him I prayed and labored fif- 
teen years. Ten years I was settled 
150 miles distant from him, but when I 
went near Bau I took care to talk to 
him. I sent messages to him, got oth- 
ers interested in him, and in private and 
in public prayed for him, At times, 
after conversing with him, I would re- 
turn home hopefully praying for him. 
He would return my visits, frequently 
get alone with me, and raise discussions 
in order to gaina clear knowledge of 
matters, and to get arguments with 
which to assail his priests and old har- 
dened chiefs. I heard again and again 
of his attacks upon them, advising the 
high-priest to make the best of his time, 
as it was short, for they would soon em- 
brace Christianity. Instead of burying per- 
sons alive or strangling those who were 
ill or useless as formerly, he would ask 
for English bread or arrow-root and 
medicine for them. The bodies of some 
who had been killed in war he had 
buried and not eaten, as had been their 
custom. He allowed some of his chil- 
dren to become Christians. 

“After many troubles and dangers 
and personal afflictions, and much in- 
struction, Thakombau decided that he 
would abandon heathen worship and 
vile practices, and would seek God, 
Oa April 30, 1854, we assembled in 
the large ‘Strangers’ House.’ The two 
wooden drums known as ‘Kogorogol 
Valu’—publishers of war—were struck 
to assemble those who were willing to 
enroll under the banner of the Prince of 
Peace. The king, preceded by his 
gray-headed, long-bearded family priest, 
was followed by about 150 persons, 
with clean faces and suitably clad to 
worship God. All the ovens behind the 
Strangers’ House, used for cooking hu- 
man fizsh, were forever closed ! 

“The king commenced with family 
worship morning and evening, and all 
were summoned from the adjoining 
outhouses. He became a regular at- 
tendant on week-evening services and 
prayer meetings as well as on Sabbath. 
His class-meeting was a much-needed 
help to him. When he left home he re- 
quired a class-leader and teacher to ac- 
company him, that he might not suffer 
loss. He tried to do all the good he 
could where he had done so much evil, 
At baptism he chose the name ‘Eben- 
ezer,’ as hitherto the Lord had helped 
him. His wife’s name became Lydia, 
whose heart the Lord had opened. For 
nearly 29 years this remarkable man 
maintained a good Christian character, 
and his influence in behalf of Christian- 
ity has been immense. He died in 
Christ on February 1, 1883 ”—Standard. 


DEAD-LETTER MONEY. 


There isin the United States Treas- 
ury vault, a brown wooden box, eight 
inches wide, a foot long, and eighteen 
inches deep, which contains paper mon- 
ey of the nominal value of several thou- 
sand dollars. It is not worth a dollar. 

The queer thing about it is the man- 
ner in which it was collected. Every 
bit of it came from the dead-letter office 
of the Postoffice Department. Some 
portions of it are counterfeit, but the 
most of it was genuine money many 
years ago. The banks which issued it 
and the officers who signed it are gone 
and forgotten. It was all sent over to 
the Treasury Department several years 
ago, and Assistant Treasurer Whelpley 
undertook to trace up the various banks 
and get as much of it as possible re- 
deemed. Occasionally he found decend- 
ants of some of these old bank officials, 
themselves bankers, who were willing to 
redeem some of the notes for the sake 


of the signatures of their fathers, and in ~ 


this way he succeeded in getting several 
hundred dollars’ worth of it redeemed. 
A little of it is Confederate money, but 
most of it is of banks, State and private, 
that went out of existence many years 
ago. The oldest notes date back as far 
1812.—American Banker. 


VACCINATION. 


It seems ridiculous how some physi- 
cians can conscientiously write disfav- 
Oring vaccination, when authentic medi- 
cal reports show decidedly in its favor. 
The latest report of cases of small-pox is 
as follows : 

Of those not vaccinated, sixty-four 
per cent. died ; of those vaccinated, six- 
teen per cent. resulted fatally ; eight per 
cent of the latter was due to a poor cic- 
atrix; where a good one was obtained 
there was a mortality of only nine per 
cent. 

Vaccination does not wear out entire- 
ly, but revaccination is a better pro- 
tection. The old theory that a person 
needs revaccination every seven years is 
afarce. It is only necessary for chil- 
dren to be vaccinated again at the age 
of puberty for the best immunity from 
the disease. If exposed to small-pox 
better exemption would be secured by 
the point being applied to the arm im- 
mediately. 

Care must be taken not to use a scrap 
taken from a revaccinated person ; it 
will take, but does not protect. In 
some it will not take. Lymph is the 
best article to use. If the crust is used, 
mix it with one-third part of glycerine, 
—The Bistoury. 

Sin contracts our views of things, and 
narrows the circle in which our feelings 
move. But grace expands, liberalizes 


| and vitalizes our views and purposes. 


Literary and 


The contributors to the February 
Overland are H. S. Brooks, Emilie T. 
Y. Swett, W. Larremore, S. S. Boynton, 
Dan De Qauille, Grace E Channing, 
John Bonner, Elizabeth S. Bates, Julia 
M. Lippman, Maria L Post, M. C. Gill- 
ington and Johr Toty]. (420 Montgom- 
ery. $4) | 


Though we did not take to the Arena, 
Boston, on its first number, we will say 
that its third number, now before us, 
shows enterprise in the editor and vari- 
ety in the subjects, and such authors as 
Edgar Fawcett, N. P. Gilman, Helena 
Modjeska, Clinton B. Fiske and W. H. 
H, Murray. The editor is B.*O. Fiow- 
er, and it makes quite as fine appear- 
ance as the Forum or the North Amer- 
ican Review, both of which it resembles 


in plan. ($5) 


In the dainty little book which the au- 
thor Alice G. Howard has entitled 
“Ours,” will be found some _ twenty 
pieces of verse, in which the sentiment 
is sure and tender, and the expression 
pleasing to the ear and the taste. Our 
readers may remember that the author 
has contributed t> our columns. The 
printing and book-making could hardly 
have been better done if it had been 
done in Boston. C. A. Murdock & Co. 
of this city deserve much praise for their 
part in this attractive booklet. 


“Aids to Endeavor,” consisting of se- 
lections from standard authors, designed 
for the public and private use of the 
Y. P. S.C. E. This collection of sen- 
tences and poetical excerpts, suitable to 
be made use of by those who would 
take part in meetings of the Christian 
Endeavor, is commended by Dr. F. E. 
Clark, who writes also some directions. 
as to the leadership of such meetings. 
We do not see the name of the person 
who prepared the collection. We note, 


however, that Frederic R. Marvin con- 


tributes some opening verses and some 
other introductory matter. While there 
is no remarkable value to this selection, 
yet the authors named and topics given 
in the index guarantee that the pages in- 
clude no little that will be helpful and 
Suggestive to many. (D. Lothrop & Co, 
Boston.) 


PaMPHLETS, Erc.—‘“The Bible. Its 
Claims upon Young Men.” N. A. John- 


ston. The Kindergarten. Alice B, 
Stockham & Co., Chicago. $2 yearly. 
Sidereal Messenger. February, 


1890. It is improved typographically. The 
present number contains a portrait and 
sketch of Maria Mitchell. Northfield, 
Minn, $3. Hartford Theological 
Seminary is issuing monthly “Studies in 
the English Bible and Suggestions about 
Methods of Christian Work.” By C. S. 
Beardslee and Graham Taylor, professors 
there. Eight numbers, from December 
1889 to July 1890, are sold for fifty 
cents. Directory of the Compton 
Hill church, St. Louis. Geo, C. Adams, 
pastor. Vick's Illustrated Monthly. 
Rochester, N. Y.——The New Ideal 
has reached us from Boston, a monthly 
publication at $2, by James H. West. 
It means to displace the ideal given us 
in the New Testament. That is hard to 
displace, and humanity has_ nothing 
worthy tobe named in its stead. Tne 
same publisher issues a series of 
“Popular Evolution, Essays and Lec- 
tures,” of which we have before us 
“Primitive Man.”——TZhe Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. Fowler and Wells, New 
York, has come to its eighty-ninth vol- 
ume. $1.50. | 


GLEANINGS. 


It will afford sweeter happiness in the 
hour of death to have wiped away one 
tear from the cheek of sorrow than tu 
have ruled an empire, to have conquered 
millions or enslaved the world.— Ecce 
Deus. | 

Every man goes into the future world 
with a character on his hands. He wil 
have it there on his hands and must do 
something with it. He ought to be care- 
fil about what he is to take with him in- 
separably into eternity. —Castle. 

When the personal and divine Word is 
said to have been “made flesh,” the 
meaning is that the Word took upon him 
our whole nature, and in that nature be- 
came incarnate, including a real human 
body and a real human soul, Our Lord 
was thus “‘made flesh.” 


God's presence is enough for toil and 
eiough for rest. If he journey with us 
by the way, he will abide with us when 
nightfall comes ; and his companionship 
will be suffi sient for direction on the road, 
and for solace and safety in the evening 
camp.— Maclaren. 

It has been forcibly said in regard to 
Christ, that “he brought to us all that 
God is, in order that we might become 
all that man can be.” ‘The fullness of 
the Godhead” dwelt in him bodily, that 
man might be restored to God, and share 
in the eternal blessedness of heaven. 


The following story is told of the great 
German scholar, Bengel. One of his 
pupils wished to know how Bengel pray- 
ed. He thought if he could only hear 
him pray, it would be a lesson of life- 
long value, and so he secretly watched 
him during an evening. For hours the 
old saint turned over the leaves of his 
Bible in holy meditation and study. At 
last he folded his arms over the open 
book, and looking up, said: ‘Lord 
Jesus, thou knowest me ; we are on the 


Why should not prayer be with each one 
of us sweet und restful communion with 
our great, invisible Friend?—Rev. Ed- 


| ward Judson. 


W HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep itin the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
arenowhed prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it, 
) AWN Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
ay its timely use. 
Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
Is me to acknowledge the es: bene- 
ts I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 


‘In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 

sing me to be in consumption. Asa 

ast resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 

ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” —G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 


‘Last winter. I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,$5, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


THE GREAT DANGER TO 


IMPURE BLOOD, the 
tain head of disease. It causes - a 


cures of : 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
when other remedies have failed, 
are largely due to its p®wer of 
UINDERCORNS 
IND 

mre onty MINDERC Stops all pain. Ensures 

comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. Y 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Itcan be learned in one-third the time the 
cil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or 
It can be operated in the dark, as well ag in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.006 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COUBSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
O43” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G:. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St (near Market S8t.), 8S. F. 


PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Paorero and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods ang 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ae- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


‘| are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 3348 


‘BE OF GOOD CHEER.” 


AND OTHER SERMONS OF COMFORT. 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Qhurch, 
Oakland, and Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Church History in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. For sale at the office of THE 
PAOIFIO. 


PRICE, $1.25 


That you are enriching others by paying exor- 
bitant prices when you can buy just as cheaply 
yourself direct from a wholesale and retail house 
which makes a specialty of packing 4 shipping 
goods in large or small quantities to ANY BODY. 
EVERYTHING carried in stock or price furn- 
ished on application. Send for price list FREE. 


Cash tors, 418 Front 8. F, Cab 


EFFECTUAI 
WORTH 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Gid- 
diness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chilis, Flushings of 


Heat. Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath. Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 

turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling $ 
ad DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. Thisisnofi 

invited to one Box of these Pills,and they will Ve acknowledged to bea 


Wonderful Medicine.—‘Worta a 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as 
health. Fora 


ensations. &c. THE FIRST 
sufferer is 


uinea a box.” 
will quickly restore females to complete 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few 
ening the muscular 
of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD 
the human frame. These are “ facts” a 
one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 

THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 


ses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strength- 
System ; eee long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge 


OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of 


tted by thousands, in all classes of ey nate 


Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS 
IN THE WORLD, Fulldirections with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire Sy oon 


Sold by Druggists generaily.@B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal ’St., 


Sole Agents for the United States, who, (if 


ew York, — 


your druggist does not keep them,) , 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


same old terms,” and so he fell asleep. } 


A 


The Fores is of go value to that 
eurrent questions. 
HART, of Harvard. 


I consider Taz Foros as furnishing the most intelli 


subjectsevery month. Itis impartial, giv. 
ing hearings aliketoeach side, It is finan- 
cially independent, and it belongs to no sect 
or party or ‘‘interest.” It is never sensa- 
tional, but it aims always to be instructive, 


ofmy co 
oO sete are y enough for 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIVING SUBJECTS 


By the Foremost Writers in the World. 


HE FORUM has won the highest place 
reached by any periodical ; for it pub- 
lishes articles by more authoritative 


writers and by more workers along instruc 
tive lines of activity than any other publica. 
tion. It contains eleven studies of great 


work which deals with practical wor and 
ily use by students.—Prof. ALFRED BUSHNELL 


tand audience that a 


writer can find to address in any land.—Prof. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, of the University of Michigan. 


Tur Forum continues to hold its place as the foremost of our magazines, for the variety, the 
value, and the weight of its contributions.—THE NEW YORK TIMES. ’ 


There has come forward no problem of grave importance since THE FoRUM was 
established that has not been discussed in its pages by masters of the subject. An- 
nouncements of forthcoming articles can seldom be made long in advance, for THE 
Forvum’s discussions are always of problemsof presentconcern. Every such problem 
that the year 1890 will bring forward will be diseussed, whether in politics, or religion, 
or social science, or practical affairs. The January number will contain a reply by 
ex-Speaker J. G. CARLISLE to Senator Culom’s recent article on ‘*‘ How the 


Affects the Farmer.” 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 253 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


50 Cents a Number. 


Subscriptions recelved at this office. 


$5.00 a Year. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1890. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Captain Trivier, the French explorer, 
says Tippoo Tib is real master of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

The Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Commissioners suggest savings banks as 
a means of teaching the young idea how 
to save. 

New Jersey has raised its Governor’s 
salary to $10,000. Only New York and 
Pennsylvania pay as much. Illinois pays 
$6,000. 

The present has been the best season 
for the cotton business at Savannah for 
many years. The exports are 130,000 
bales ahead of last year. 


The customs authorities at Victoria, 
B. C., have seized two packages of Lou- 
isiana Lottery tickets, one package dles- 
tined for Vancouver, and the other for 
Victoria. They will be destroyed. 


The sale is announced of 200,000 
acres of timberland in Southeast Arkan- 
sas, belonging to the Iowa and Arkansas 
Land Company. The purchasers are 
Chicago capitalists. The price is stated 
to have been $5 per acre. 


M. Eiffel has come down from his 
tower to occupy a residence in Paris, 
which was the property of Baron Hober. 
It cost the celebrated engineer $400,- 
000, which is about half of what he 
made by building the tower. 


The Lutheran Evangelist announces 
that the Rev. E. K. Bell, of Cincinnati, 
is to become editor-in-chief. Mr. Bell 
is the aggressive young clergyman who 
has led in the fight for the perserva- 
tion of the Sabbath in Cincinnati. 


A Washington paper says that the 
venerable historian, George Bancroft, 
now in his ninetieth year, walked several 
miles a few days ago in company with 
General Wilson of New York. Mr. 
Bancroft no longer rides on horseback. 


According ‘to the Southern Presby- 
terian the prospect for organic union 
between the Northern and Southern 
churches seems to grow less and less, 
and the revision discussion in the North- 
ern churches is raising another barrier 
to reunion. 


The French soldiers have been an 
army of tea-drinkers during the preval- 


ence of la grippe. Whenever la grippe | 


made its appearance in a regiment all 
the soldiers who remained free from the 
epidemic were given between meals hot 
tea with sugar‘ 


Government has decreed that all for- 
eign companies doing business in Brazil 
must transfer to that country two-thirds 
of their entire capital within two years 
of their organization. Companies al- 
ready in existence must do the same 
within six months. 


The Marquis of Conyingham has re- 
duced by 20 per cent. the rents on.his 
property in county Donegal, Ireland, 
without being asked to do so. Mr, 


‘Bustard, another land owner of Done- 


gal, has reduced his rents to a figure be- 
low that fixed by Griffith. 


The King of Siam is about to send 
five Siamese boys to the United States 
to be educated at his own expense, It 
is the King’s custom to educate the sons 
of the noblemen and the princes of his 
domain in various countries, and when 
they return to Siam appoint them to 
high government positions. 

About two years ago salt was discov- 
ered in the town of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
To-day there are twelve establishments 
in operation, with a combined output of 
1,637,000 barrels of salt per annum, 
and much further development is ex- 
pected, the field of operations is so great 
and the salt of such purity. 


Charles Villiers is now the oldest 
member of the English House of Com- 
mons. He is eighty-seven years old and 
has sat continuously for Wolverhampton 
since 1835. He was associated with 
Cobden and Bright in the reform agita- 
tion. O'Gorman, Mahon and Gladstone 
‘entered the House before Villiers, but 
there have been breaks in their service. 


Edmund Yates says that the collection 
of maps destroyed by the fire at King 
Leopold’s palace in Lacken was probably 
the finest in the world. The library 
contained 4,000 volumes, and included 
manuscript works by Sir Walter Raleigh 
and an editio princeps in Spanish of the 
reports of Columbus. The maps have 
been collected during the last thirty years, 
utterly regardless of expense. 


The smallest, simplest and best pro- 
tected postoffice in the world is in the 
Strait of Magellan, and has been there 
for many years. It consists of a small 
keg or cask, and is chained to the rocks 
of the extreme cape, in the straits op- 
posite Terra del Fuego. Each passing 
ship sends a boat to take letters out and 
put others in. The postoffice is self-act- 
ing and unprovided with a postmaster, 
and is, therefore, under the protection of 
all the navies of the world. 


Maine papers are discussing and cen- 
suring the neglect of home industries by 
home capital. Portland has sent large 
sums of money West for investment. 
By January, 1891, it is estimated that 
Portland will have put $2,000,000 into 
Dakota alone. Auburn, Lewiston, Bath, 
Augusta and Bangor are also financially 
interested in developing the West. 
Maine farmers say that the  say- 
ings banks have so much money in 
the West and in manufactures that there 
is none On hand to loan to them. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MARCH 2. 
LUKE 16-32. 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


JESUS AT NAZARETH, 


1, Jesus honors the synagogue (v. 16). 

(a) He honored the synagogue with 
his presence, and therefore as a place of 
worship he sanctioned it; yet at this very 
time it contained men, who presently 
were kindled into a murderous frenzy. 
It would be hard to stir up such an ex- 
cess of hate in a modern Church of 
Christ. 

(b) He conformed to custom. He 
appears to have no innovator in a small 
way. He did not doctor the twigs when 
the root was at fault. To be singular in 
manner merely isto distract attention 
from the matter. May we infer that he 
entered the synagogue and stood up to 
read, according to an old-time custom 
of his own? Ifso, then further light is 
given us as to the life of this man pre- 
vious to his entry upon public work. 

2. The Scripture lesson (vs. 17-20). 
He stood up to read, and before uttering 
a word of comment sat down again. 
Here is deliberateness. Truth needs no 
rhetorical frenzy to wing it; it has soft, 
silent wings of its own. A clamorous 
gospel is ‘another gospel.” ‘And he 
opened the book * and he closed the 
book.” The opening and closing of the 
book are his peculiar province. It is 
his book. None else is worthy. The 
unholy hand that tampers with its sac- 
redness may well fear the Author. Paul 
‘opened and alleged,” but without pre- 
sumption, for he was called to that end 
and rightly endued. Any man other 
than a “mouthpiece” who opens and 
closes the sacred word as teacher does 
it at his peril. To set up for a teacher 
without heavenly credentials is a pre- 
sumptuous touching of the ark, which 
merits and receives condemnation. 

3. Jesus declares himself (vs. 21), 
The claim was stupendous! ‘To-day 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears.” He claimed that the Spirit of the 
Lord was upon Aim, that he was an- 
ointed to preach, to proclaim release to 
captives, recovering of sight, liberty to 
the bruised, and the acceptable year of 
the Lord. Tremendous claim—Jesus of 
Nazareth tbe claimant! The scene is 
one of dramatic interest; Jesus is seated 
in all calmness, speaking words that 
neither priest nor prophet during 700 
years had dared utter. 

4. Tbe people wonder (vs. 22-27). 

(a) “Words of grace.” There was no 
denying the grace and power of his 
speech. There was probably no lack of 
eloquent and persuasive speakers among 
the religious leaders, but they bear no 
comparison to Jesus. He does not “tear 
a passion to tatters,” but rather by quiet 
assurance affirms himself. 

(b) “Is not this Joseph’s son?” ‘Like 
father like son,” is the inevitable reason- 
ing. Joseph, quiet and unassuming, has 
made no stir even in Nazareth. Jesus, 
boy and man, thirty years in Nazareth, 
has been scarcely distinguishable from 
other boys except, come to think of it, 
no breath of ill report rests against him. 
But he wasn’t Joseph’s son, which multi- 
plied the difference incalculably. 

(c) “Physician, heal thyself.” Now 
Jesus, make your claim good; repeat the 
signs done in Capernaum, They devel- 


-oped instantly the wonder-monger spirit. 


Signs, if proof at all, are of low order. 
Jesus meets their caviling spirit with an 
aphorism which angered them, and all the 
more because pertinent. ‘No prophet 
is without honor, etc.”; then enforces the 
moral of it by citing instances in the 
careers Of Elijah and Elisha; this was 
manifestly personal and against them. 
Could the magnates of Nazareth endure 
this from a carpenter, the son of a car- 
penter ? 

(d) These cases cited show the divine 
discrimination. Elijah was sent to no 
widow in Israel, but to one in Zarephath 
—a Sidonian. To no leper in Israel 
was Elisha sent, but rather to Naaman 
—a Syrian. Not to favored Nazareth 
is Messiah sent to show signs, but rather 
to Capernaum. The sting of his reason- 
ing was keenly felt, though the justice of 
it was disregarded. Nazareth would 
gladly have plumed herself on having 
been the residence for thirty years of 
such aman, That spirit is world-wide, 
and pertains toall time. Stratford-up- 
on-Avon would insist, vociferously if 
need be, on having been the birthplace 
of Shakespeare. Nazareth, if worthy, 
may make honorable claim, but it is a 
question of worthiness. How that claim 
was verified appears immediately. 

5. The people rage (vs. 29, 30). 

(a) Truth is unpalatable to those not 
in harmony with it. It is even drastic 
to many, especially religious truth. A 
sinner wants no harping on his sins, 
Proud flesh hates caustic. The sinner’s 
effort is to hide his sins, and hateful is 
the hand that uncovers them. These 
people of Nazareth were, as they thought, 
an honest and religious folk, free from 
the sins of a great city, and if God’s fav- 
or could come to any spot on earth, cer- 
tainly there. Behold their dignity and 
self-love grossly insulted, and that by a 
man of no reputation! What more nat- 
ural than for insulted dignity to lay hands 

on the offended ? 

0) Nothing is said of Jesus being 
cast out of the synagogue. It is prob- 
able that he was permitted to walk calm- 
ly out. Ordinarily decorous people dis- 
like a scene in the house of worship. 
Behind the scene a tempest of hate may 
gather, showing itself in lowering brows 
and flashing eyes. It is difficult to see 
how such a spirit is better than the overt 
act. Feud anywhere is bad enough, but 
in a church it is specially reprehensible. 


(c) “They rose up and cast him forth | 


out of the city.” To this tumultuous 


swelling of popular hate Jesus made no 
demur. There was no real harm in it 
to him. Gnashing of teeth is an un- 
pleasant sound, but it breaks no bones. 
Easily and effectually the Lord might 
have resisted, but preferred rather to give 
an object lesson in self-control to his 
disciples in all time. Offences must 
come and they must be borne ; what- 
ever of ‘harm there is isin the recoil. 
Fancy those overheated Jews summing 
up the day in the cool of the even- 
ing after their passions had calmed ! 
With a sense of loss they must have re- 
ceived the event. 

(d) Dragging their victim to the brow 
of a hill to precipitate him headlong, he 
quietly and majestically walked away 
from them through their very midst, 
leaving them to fume in the impotence 
of their wrath. Just so Christianity for- 
ever eludes its pursuers and would be 
destroyers. There is no hint at a mira- 
cie in this escape from violence. No 
miracle was necessary. Innocence and 
fearlessness are twin towers of strength 
against all comers. The spectacle is 
sublime. One man against a host frees 
himself from their hate, when apparently 
escape is impossible. No Mercury 
wings his feet, no Omnipotence em- 
powers his arm, no paralysis visits the 
foe. Jesus simply walks away. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning March 2, 1890. 


BY REV, DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Subject—"I Gave my Life for Thee.” 
Luke xxi: 33-46. 

Other References—Matt. v:44; Acts 
vil:60; I Cor. iv: 12; Isa. xl: 31; Ps, 
xxli:18, 19; Zecb. xii: 10; Heb. ix: 
II, 12; Eph. iv:9, 10; John xii : 24; xx 
31; I John iv: 14, 15; I Tim. i: 15. 

God never destroys for the sake of de- 
stroying. He never pulls down the old 
to leave a void in its place. He only 
removes that he may not be encumber- 
ed in the prosecution of a higher pur- 
pose. He overcomes evil by uplifting 
the good, and displaces the good by in- 
troducing the perfect. The old sacrifices 
have ceased because a perfect sacrifice 
has taken their place. The stars vanish- 
ed from sight because the Dayspring 
from on high visited the world. Symbol 
and ceremony disappeared before the 
Sun of Righteousness. 

‘t Like frost-work in the morning ray, 

The Jewish fabric 

“When they were come.”—About five 
o’clock on that memorable Friday morn- 
ing, the usual hour for morning sacrifice, 
there were soldiers and scorners, male- 
factors and hypocrites, with a silent King 
whose voice could control the universe. 
He is by birth and by right a King. He 
is under sentence. He endures and he 
suffers; he is patient and kind. Let 
heaven weep and earth blush! In the 
tribunal before Pilate, and in the court 
before priests and high priest, undergo- 
ing the infamous see-saw of an envious 
race, he is jostled by dark intrigue toa 
traitor’s death. On, bubble’ world, 
whose colors ina moment break and fly ! 
He suffered that we may know no suffer- 
ing. The wrath of envious man fulfills 
the gracious word of our loving God. 
The lowest depth of humiliation is ex- 
perienced that guilty sinners may be 
emancipated, and elevated to greatest 
heights of unchanging glory. 

Then said Jesus, “Father, forgive 
them.” —The divine beauty of his soul 
now outshines the light of his parables, 
even that of the prodigal son. Is it the 
beginning of his intercession for sinners? 
Can it be representative of his interces- 
sion now and always? We see no anal- 
Ogy or suggestion of such intercession 
before. This is a view of the love of 
God that every heart should love. Christ 
is so noble, so exalted! Though we 
may be deficient, our Master is not; 
though our intercessory prayer is broken 
and measured, his is complete, inclusive 
and radiant. 

“Hor they know not what they do.”— 
They knew they were doing wrong, but 
they knew not the extent of that wrong. 
Does any one who rejects Christ realize 
fully what he does? Do not our friends 
know it to be wrong to reject Christ as a 
Master and Saviour? He endured not 
as a martyr, but asa mediator. Submis- 
sive, sinless, loving Redeemer, the Al- 
cyone of thought, philosophy and life 
pleads with compassionate love for the 
life of his tormentors. Should any in 
this age reject him ? 

He saved others.” Unconscious con- 
fession to what he had done. Our Lord’s 
grand, earthly work was the saving of 
others, not himself. This was the mas- 
ter stroke of his career as Saviour-King. 
Here is the consummation of all that is 
noblest—self-sacrifice. Out of it has 
come all that is noble in nineteen cen- 
turies. This was the seed-corn of that 
tree which now fills the world with its 
branches and heaven with its fruit. Out 
of it shall come the millennium and all 
the happiness of heaven above. 

“The soldier also mocked.”—-Like priest 
like people, is an adage as true as it is 
old. The taunt of the rulers is echoed 
by their subjects. Do any scorn their 
best friends because others do so? 
Some reject Christ because others have 
done this. The leaders mock, the fol- 
lowers revile. Young friend, be an ex- 
ample for salvation to some one; 

“Lord, remember me.”—Here was a 
solitary exception. He had _ heard that 
incomparable prayer, “Father, forgive 
them.” His heart was touched, and he 
prayed like a penitent. He recognized 
the Saviour and was promptly redeemed. 
The nightingale is created so that, if its 
voice is heard at all, it is heard musi- 
cally. 


Christ with such fullness and freshness 
that, even upon the cross, he could not 
speak save in tones of love. 


‘* When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
_ And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” —Spirit means the immaterial 
part of him who was dying. His own 
life commends him to God. Does our 
life in Christ commend us to God ? The 
saddest of all things is a wasted life. 
This was a moment of unparalleled pre- 
consciousness when Christ gave up the 
ghost. The hope of all the prophets 
was fixed upon this moment, Amid 
mockery he triumphs. Despised and 
rejected of men he is glorified. Theseus, 
son of A‘genus, king of Athens, was not 
known as son of the great king until he 
lifted away the great rock which con- 
cealed the arms and proof of his royal 
parentage. Christ, the Son of God, in 
his intercessory love, in his redeeming 
the penitent thief, in his calm departure 
from the world, proves his title as Mes- 
siah and King. 

‘* Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

The entire scene which gives us this 
lesson represents unselfish love im the 
agony of contest. But what progress 
love has made in the world since the 
day when Jesus was executed at the 
place of skulls—the gallows of Jerusa- 
lem, That love bas seen, with trembling 
heart, the rising tide of victory sway 
backwards and forwards; but never has 
the love of God shone with brighter lust- 
er in the lives of his children than to- 
day. God be praised ! 


‘* From this high theme how can I part 
Ere balf unloaded is my heart! 
Come pleasure, come pain, 
In days of joy and gladness, 
In years of grief and sadness, 
Love shall be love.” 
1, To reject such love is contrary to 
right and reason. 
2, Nocross, no crown. 
3, We must all choose between Christ 
and the world. 
4, To choose Christ is to choose life. 
5. To each person there comes an 
hour of decision. 
 ** T gave my life for thee; 
What hast thou given Me?” 


TuLareE Cirty. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, February 6th. The relig- 
ious exercises were conducted by Secre- 
tary Hunt. Among the letters from 
foreign lands submitted for the consider- 
ation of the Board were communications 
from the British and Scotch Bible Soci- 
eties, approving of certain proposed 
plans for united work in distributing the 
Scriptures in Japan; from Rev. H. B. 
Pratt, reporting the progress made in the 
translation of the Scriptures into Spanish; 
from Rev. William Burt, of Florence, with 
report of Bible distribution in the Metho. 
dist Italian Mission in 1889 ; from Rev. 
J. M. Oldfather, in temporary charge of 
the Society’s work in Persia; from Mr. 
George H. Prince, of St. Petersburg, 
with some interesting items of informa- 
tion from Russia; and from the Soci- 
ety’s various foreign agencies, 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, grants of books 


| were made to the value of more than 


$9,500 ; including $4,000 for colportage, 
grants tothe Zulu and Western Africa 
missions of the American Board, and 
consignment to the Society’s Brazil and 
La Plata agencies. Issues from the 
Bible House during the month of Jan- 
uary were 88,314 volumes ; issues since 
April 1st, 1889, 813,314 volumes. 


Miss Marie Louise Baldwin, a young 
colored woman, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Agassiz School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the only school in the city 
in which a woman principal is employed 
in grammar grades. Miss Baldwin was 
graduated from the high school with high 
bonors. Having graduated with honors 
from the training school also, she began 
teaching in the West, but was recalled 
by the school board to take charge of a 
primary department in the Agassiz 
school, where she showed such brilliant 
Capacity for teaching as to earn her pres- 
ent appointment. 


Philatelists are already beginning to 
prepare for a worthy celebration on the 
sixth of May next of the semi-centennial 
of the introduction of postal stamps. 
Stamps were first invented by the book- 
seller, James Chalmers, of Dundee, in. 
1840, The jubilee year is sure to see a 
number of festive commemorations all 
over the world. In Vienna and Berlin 
—not to speak of other German cities— 
large international exhibitions are project- 
ed, the receipts of which are to be de- 
voted to a fund for the benefit of subaltern 
post officials. 


The Boston says: “Andrew 
Twaddle, who died recently at Morris- 
town, O., aged 74, was the last of a 
famous family of nine children, all born 
without optic nerves, therefore stone 
blind. The State deeded them a section 
of land for a farm. They could go any- 
where alone, did all the farm work, cut 
timber, built fences, rana grist mill, 
drove horses, told the color of animals 
and denomination and genuineness of 
paper money by touch. They were use- 
ful and wealthy. 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 


tailroad employees have been ordered to 


touch not, taste not, handle not if they 


The grace of love belonged to | 


— work tor that company. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


matter. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


at bottom prices. 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 


in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 


States. 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 


Boudoir piano. 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. 


A CONCLUSIVE PROOF. 


A Bank with a capital and surplas of $1,- 
750,000, and with average resources of 
$4,500,000, must certainly be in a flourish- 
ing condition, due to the uniformly safe and 
legitimate character of its transactions, for 
a long series of years, that has won for it 
the entire confidence of our best business 
men. 


I bave been a great sufferer from catarrh 
for over ten years. I purchased Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and am using it freely; it is working 
a@cure, surely. It is the one medicine above 
all others made to cure catarrh, and it is 
worth its weight in gold. I thank God I 
have found a remedy I can use with safety, 
and that does all that is claimed forit. It 
is curing my deafness.—B. W. Sperry, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


A large-sized reed organ of extraordinary 
power and brilliancy of tone, from one of 
the best makes in the United States, and is 
of very fine finish; will support easily a 
large choir, and is especially adapted for a 
chapel oracountry church. Will be sold low. 
Apply at this office. 


An American lady, between 30 and 40, of 
experience in housekeeping and taking care 
of the sick, would like a home in a pleasant 
family, at moderate salary, where she could 
make ber services appreciated. Address or 
call at 711 Treat avenue, San Francisco. 
Has no objections to the country. Would 
expect to give and receive the best of refer- 
ences. 


Do you wish to know how to have no 
steam, and not half the usual work oa wasb- 
day? Ask your grocer for a bar of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and the directions will tell 
you how. Be sure to get no imitation. 
There are lots of them. 


For the removal of dandruff, and for cur- 
ing humors of the scalp, there is nothing 
better than Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Experience proves that nothing else so 
surely destroys scrofula as Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1890. 


nald, 


CASHIER. , 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Oldest Chartered 


We have just added another $50,000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 
friends and the public for past favors 
we respectfully ask a continuance of the same, 


San Francisco,Cal. KR. H.MeDonald, Prest. 


Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


| Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


elephone No. #360, 


| Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 
S 


BANK 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000, 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may be sent by registered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express. 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Cap ital sent free on application. 

The People Js Home Savings Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfac- 
tory investmentof funds at good rates of interest. 

Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 
tinuance of the same. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse, Prest. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & OO. 


Battmmore: 22 and 24 East Baltimore Strect. 
New York: 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WasHINGTon: 817 Market Space. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
This is the oldest and 


having connection in Los Angeles, California; 


besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
They handle all grades of instru- 


piano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Don’t buy any musical in- 


& CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


UPHOLSTERY 


Window Shades. 


Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ps, Public  Institu- 
tions, ete., as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 


nished throughout “at 
lowest rates. 


ships, 


641-647 


San Francisco, 


AAjoin’s Palace Etotel 


PANORAMA 
BATTLE , 


ALSO 


THE 


‘a 


Is the most realistic and interesting picture 
ever produced. Read what General Howard 
says about it in our catalogue. Open from 9 
A, M. to 1l P. m., except Sunday 


SPECTACLES, OPTICALGOODS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS ere 


HIRSCH. KAHN &C0. 


KEARNY STREET. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, Field & Opera 
Magic Lanterns, Barometers, Thermometers, 
Compasses, Electric Batteries, Drawing, Mining, 
Surveying and other Scientific Instruments. 
C7 Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Eye Tests, free. 


SEED 


Alfalfa, Grass, Fruit, Flower, 
~~; and Seeds of Every Variety. 


IMPROVED EGG FOOD—Standard roultry 
preparation for twelve years. _ Every mer- 
chant ee)ls it. Paro 


B. . WELLINGTON, Prop,, 
rter and Dealer in Seeds, 
425 WaaH GTON 8T., - San Francisco. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco) 


Office Hours: sually at home 
at A.M. and 7 P. 


735 MARKET ST., - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty._gp 


PELOUBET’S 


735 Market Street, = 


NOTES, 1890 


NOW IN STOOK aT 


EXOUSE, 


San Cal. 
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